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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
SOMETHING QUITE NEW UNDER THE SUN. 

1, Revelations of Egyptian Mysteries. 

2, History of the Creation. 

3, Discourse on the Maintenance of Health, in ac- 
cordance with the Wisdom of the Ancients, By 
Robert Howard, Practitioner in Medicine. 8vo. 
Colburn. 

Redeunt Saturnia Regna. We have at last dis- 
covered the Mortal who out of the old world can 
reconstruct an entirely new one. Away with 
your geologists, your Sedgwicks and Murchisons; 
away with your Vestiges of Creation; of what 
use or value can they be when we have the mas- 
ter of the mysteries of Chaos before us, and one 
who, for the earliest intelligence, beats the Dean 
of York to sticks. 

The author is a glorious author. He has no 
misgivings. He takes the opposition side in every 
thing. There is not a theory or faith in mankind 
that he does not manfully overthrow. His hypo- 
theses are omnipotent and pervade all space. He 
tells you how the degeneration of nature was 
brought about; how some original World was 
consumed and our Earth perfected its own resur- 
rection in its stead. Utopias and Atlantides are 
nothing to his universal schemes; surely it will 
be worth while to endeavour to track so wonderful 
a philosopher in his resplendent course. It is a 
breathless task, but we must attempt it, for the 
object is to “ pour a new light upon our knowledge 
of nature,” in order to benefit society to an incal- 
culable extent, and of an unspeakable importance, 
by unravelling, as by a bottom of cotton thread, 
those mighty hidden mysteries and masked secrets 
which have so long lain asleep in the Bible, He- 
siod, Homer, and other records of primeval time. 

Mr. Howard, born to eclipse the name of the 
philanthropist, and throw into mere shadow the 
psettdo and aristocratic “ blood of all the Howards,” 
sets out by informing us of the composition of the 
world, viz., fire the lightest, air the next in den- 
sity, then water, and lastly ponderous earth. The 
air, it seems, is continually arising from, and re- 
turning to, the earth in the performance of func- 
tions not yet understood; but the part played by 
the water is better ascertained, for it circulates in 
the globe in the same manner, and with the same 
effects, as the blood in the human body, and the 
globe itself is a big animal-sort of body constructed 
simply for the elaboration of vegetables and main- 
tain itself in good condition! Thus the inorganic 
is quite the same as the organic: —“ The functions 
of the earth, and the bodily functions of the ani- 
mal are closely correspondent. ‘The earth moves 
and breathes.” Shakspere speaks of “this 
breathing world;” but it is clear that Mr. Howard, 
in his explanation of the phenomenon, has gone a 
chalk beyond Shakspere, and that is what few 
writers have ever done, 

Mr. H. now proceeds to account for the 
altered condition of the earth, and in a way 
hitherto unsuspected, and which forces us (so 
often boasting of our enlightenment!) to won- 
der at the ignorance into which mankind have 
fallen, and continued so long. Because, d’ye see, 

It was well understood in ancient times, that the 

originally formed a continuous circle, whose 
order was extended, at a prodigious height above 

Ns present Surface, through the upper regions.”’ 

Wwe might have remained in this happy con- 
224.) 





dition till now, but for the folly and stupidity of 
our ancestry: fors— 

“The operations of man in his interference 
with the mineral kingdom, have had the effect of 
causing a formation of stene, commencing at some 
small depth beneath the surface of the earth, and 
of unknown extent downwards. And having 
taken place by means of the unnatural entrance of 
subterranean vapour into combination with the 
matters of the earth, in its passage upwards; so 
that, when the stony formation was completed, 
those vapours, which are continually generated 
in the interior of the earth, being no longer ab- 
sorbed and solidified, became imprisoned, and, 
when existing in a state of collection and conden- 
sation, which, under the integrity of the earth’s 
system, could never have occurred, they form ex- 
plosive mixtures, giving rise to subterranean 
lightning, the cause of earthquakes. By the 
irresistible force of such subterranean explosions, 
the circle of the earth was rent by large chasms, 
letting in the water, so as to divide the land into 
large portions; and independently of these great 
ruptures, a second series, of less extent, occurred 
over the surface of the earth, and by means of 
their force, the hard stony crust was rent, and 
raised up through the superincumbent soft stra- 
tum, and the fractured portions, more or less 
widely separated, being made to slide over the 
subjacent material, and to drive up the stone be- 
yond them, were left standing in elevated posi- 
tions, with their faces towards each other, perpen- 
dicular or slanting upwards, but in broken and. 
irregular ridges: in this way the stony mountains 
and their valleys were formed.” 

Here is a scene, on a grand scale, a grand 
scene; and we should like to ask what are eocene, 
pleiocene, or any other geological cene, to compare 
with it. But the metamorphosis of the sadly 
griped Earth goes on convulsively :— 

“During these stupendous explosions, vast 
masses of granite becoming detached, and lying 
loose in the gullet of the chasm, at the instant of 
its first opening, and so receiving the full impetus 
of the upward blast, would be propelled many 
miles through the air; accordingly such blocks of 
granite, of many tons in weight, are found scat- 
tered about on the surface of the earth, in some 
places in great numbers; and in particular in- 
stances they have happened to alight and rest 
upon the sides and summits of mountains far dis- 
tant.” 

These are your pretended bolders Mr. Profes- 
sor Philipps; these your ice-conveyed rocks Sir 
Roderick! Instead thereof you see they have been 
blown up sky high and have alighted, as chance 
directed, over the surface of the land; only surpris- 
ing us that, when they had such a terrific tumble, 
they did not sink deeper into it. But Mr. Howard 
does not stop here; he gives us his word that— 

“Thus it appears that some of the land has 
been hurled from the tropics, into the frigid 
regions of the north, carrying with it, its waters 
and its inhabitants, who have suddenly be- 
come locked up in ice. Accordingly the melt- 
ing ofthe northern ice has been observed to dis- 
close the bodies of tropical animals, with all their 
flesh well preserved, and so it is probable that the 
bodies of great numbers of animals and men may 
still remain frozen in the ice, continuing in the 
same state as that in which they died, and with- 
out any decomposition of their flesh. Hence the 





bones of tropical animals are commonly found on 
the frozen shores of the north.” 

Let us pause to admire to admire this sublime 
conception of subterranean explosions of sufficient 
force and magnitude to blow districts and regions 
from about the equator to the arctic circle (and 
why not the antarctic?)—a precious cooler for the 
people thereon—and dabbing down Melville 


and Parry Islands, Kotelnoy and Iisland out of 


slips off Eastern Africa and Juan Fernandez, Sierra 
Leone, &c., to the utter astonishment of the torrid 
andsky-rocketted inhabitants, But, independently 
of this, there can be no doubt that big holes were 
left where the lumps of land were sent fizzing 
through the air, and we accordingly find that the 
explosions did “create great caverns in theinterior 
of the Earth,” and that the consequences were 
frightful, for, as Mr. Howard shows— 

“ These might at first become filled with water, 
but the entrances by which the water found ac- 
cess would be apt to be closed up by the falling in 
of earth and stone, and as there is a continual 
consumption of water in the interior of the earth, 
they would at length become empty and ready to 
receive a larger volume of the explosive vapours, 
by which the moving powers would be wonder- 
fully increased. In this way, it appears that the 
continents and islands have been formed, by the 
violent rending of the superficies of the circle of 
the earth, and hurling its fragments to great dis- 
tances, throwing it into the confusion in which it 
at present exists.” 

After expounding the e greater concerns, we 
need not follow our axyt'tor into the minor affair of 
South America slipping away from Africa, and a 
few other changes by which the Red Sea, the 
Baltic, the Persian Gulf, &c. &c., were made, and 
Madagascar, New Holland, Denmark, &c. &c., 
were transported. The general result, as stated 
by Mr. H., was that the original circle of the earth 
(see before) was broken up and cur present con- 
tinents and islands formed of its exploded frag- 
ments, and that 

“Weare the inhabitants of the wreck of the 
former world. ‘lhe earth having sunk down and 
retired within itself, so that its surface is now at 
avery great distance below the regions which are 
proper to it,” 

“ There we are,” then, as the clown exclaims in 
the pantomime, poor creatures, having nothing but 
a ruptured globe to live upon, and, if we are to be- 
lieve Mr. H., getting narrower and narrower every 
year, as “most of the land,” instead of being up 
on high, is “ becoming covered with water.” ‘This, 
to be sure, is in the teeth of all geology and geo- 
graphy to boot, which have tried to persuade us 
that the gradual increase of dry land was demon- 
strable. 

The chapter on Earthquakes is no less worthy 
of Mr. H.; but as we have not room for all the nuo- 
velties therein, we shall merely beg to call the 
earnest attention of Lord Ebrington, Sir John 
Burgoyne, and the other Commissioners of Sewers, 
including, of course, Mr, Foster, the official en- 
gineer, to one signally pregnant consideration 
elicited by Mr. H. (who ought, by the bye, to be 
joined to the Commission, which seems all abroad 
upon the business confided to it, and much in want 
of a guiding head). But to the point:— 

“ Earthquakes,” observes Mr. H., “ have always 
been wont to occur in cities from this cause; be- 


|cause the earth cannot bear such accumulated 
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weights on its surface without sustaining injury; 
hence it has thus made exeations to get rid of the 
incumbrance they presented. 

“ There is nothing more remarkable than the 
havoc which history shows has been made 
amongst cities by earthquakes. . . . . 

“ Nature has always striven with elevated stony 
districts and cities, showing that they occasion a 
condition of the surface of the earth which is in- 
tolerable to her; that is, a condensed, impervious 
state, by which the passage upwards of that uni- 
versal subterranean gaseous generation is op- 


“ This view of the cause of earthquakes is ac- 
cordant with an observation of Pliny, who adverts 
to a fact noted in former times; namely, that cities 
in which there were many excavations were less 
liable to earthquakes than those where the sur- 
face was more solid.”’ 

Hence it follows that the more London is bored, 
perforated, and undermined, by sewers, drains, 
gullyholes, water and gas pipes,’ and tunnels, it 
will be all the safer for its population; and, in 
case of these safety valves being insufficient, we 
are advised to imitate the example of Naples, as 
mentioned by Pliny, and dig deep holes every 
where about to let the explosive vapours escape; 
railing them in, of course, to avoid accidents to 

eople who have not sworn themselves intu the 

‘emperance Society, and, possibly, to some who 
have taken the oath. 

Our next topic is “ Storms,’’ and Colonel Reid 
may as well hide his diminished head, with the 
scientific halo around it, at once. Instead of his 
most useful and admirable theory, Mr. H. has 
discovered that Storms are caused by “ the artifi- 
cial use of fires all over the earth.” 

“As by this and other means, too great a 
quantity of watery and mineral vapours are oc- 
casioned to pass into the air, which, by this ad- 
dition to its proper conducting powers, attracts 
more electricity from the earth than should 
naturally be contained in the atmosphere; this ex- 
cess of electricity in the air causes combustion of 
the noxious vapours which have thus become 
effused, giving rise to water, sulphurous acid, and 
other substances, which it causes to return again 
to the earth.” 

As the wren said when it added its mite of na- 
tural contribution to the ocean, ‘ every little 
helps,” so ought we, forewarned by Mr. H., to 
ponder on the effects that may be produced by our 
poking our fires. Suppose, on Christmas Eve, 
fifty thousand families are blazing away with 
their Yule logs, is it not evident that we are likely 
to have a tempest on Christmas-day? And then 
remark what must be the consequences of the 
artificial fires now for ever raging and ranging 
over the country in locomotive engines! Cape 
Wroth will, in a few years, be a calm, at the ex- 
tremity of Britain, as compared with all the tem- 
pest-tossed and ravaged interior. 

“ The use of fire,” we are elsewhere informed, 
“has caused the solid portion of the earth to con- 
tract, whilst at the same time it occasioned a 
vast increase in the bulk of the earth’s atmo- 
sphere, particularly by the bringing into existence 
of the volcanic disease of the earth, which is now 
always in very extensive activity. Thus the 
kind of combustion employed by man on earth 
causes the living fire to pass out of substances, so 
rendering the earth barren; but active volcanic 
fire, or that by which the terrestrial revolutions 
are effected, causes the re-entrance of the fire of 
life, and thus restores the fruitfulness of that part 
of the earth which has been subjected to its in- 
fluence. All nature from the above-mentioned, 
and other concomitant causes similarly operating, 
thus becoming weaker and more infirm, and the 
earth and its creatures diminishing in size.” A 
fine keyjto the science of paleontology. 

“ Again, it must be borne in mind that all 


ever since the introduction of the use of fire into 
the world. Thus whilst the employment of fire 
has caused a stupendous diminution of the solid 
substance of the earth, it has, in like manner, in- 
creased its watery part.” 

But having, as far a3 in our power, within a 
convenient space, done what we could in exhibit- 
ing the principal features of the author’s utterly 
new System of Creation and Development, we 
arrive at an equally extraordinary crusade against 
Salt, of which mineral substance Mr. H. has an 
abhorrence, such as mad dogs have to water. To 
Salt he attributes all the ills that flesh is heir to, 
and more too. It is delightful to dwell on so 
hearty an antipathy! He will not even admit 
Salt to be effectual if laid on birds’ tails, though 
every little boy in the empire is aware of the cap- 
tivating truth of that fact. The boasted “ Salt of 
the Earth” is gallto him. He repudiates the ar- 
ticle. Its prevalence in Egypt he declares to be 
the occasion of opthalmia, and, by analogous rea- 
soning, he reaches the conclusion that it is the 
origin of the potato disease; no doubt first affect- 
ing their eyes! The land is the agent in this case, 
owing to the saline introduced by improper ma- 
nures, such as sea-weed. Yet mealy potatoes and 
salt have been fancied no bad thing. But we 
must defer the rest of his diatribe, and a few 
other incidental matters, till Saturday next. 








LINE OF MUSSULMAN CALIPHS. 

Lives of the Successors of Mahomet. By 
Washington Irving. Murray. 
Tus second volume follows the very popular 
“ Life of Mahomet,” with which Mr. Irving has 
adorned our literature. It is quite worthy to 
succeed that interesting production; and, draw- 
ing together materials from several unknown, or 
little known quarters, is perhaps more likely to 
bring curious and novel matters within the cog- 
nizance of readers. For variety, adventure, and 
characteristic traits of a singular people, and the 
wonderful imposition of a strange religion upon 
the world, it is hardly possible to imagine a more 
stirring narrative. ‘The essence of Romance per- 
vades the solid structure of History. Autar was 
not more marvellously Arab than Khaled or 
Derar, with whose exploits this volume opens: it 
is throughout redolent of the East, and Oriental 
manners and customs are exhibited with sur- 
prising effect as the action rapidly proceeds and 
millions yield to Moslem fanaticism and fearless 
valour. 

The time occupied is ninety years from the 
death of Mahomet, and the author states :— 

“ In this period, of less than fourscore and ten 
years, which passed within the lifetime of many 
an aged Arab, the Moslems extended their empire 
and their faith over the wide regions of Asia and 
Africa, ‘subverting the empire of the Khosrus; 
subjugating great territories in India; establishing 
a splendid seat of power in Syria; dictating to 
the conquered kingdom of the Pharaohs; over- 
running the whole northern coast of Africa; 
scouring the Méditerranean with their ships; car- 
rying their conquests in one direction to the very 
walls of Constantinople, and in another to the 
extreme limits of Mauritania; in a word, tramp- 
ling down all the old dynasties which once held 
haughty and magnificent sway in the East. The 
whole presents a striking instance of the triumph 
of fanatic enthusiasm over disciplined valour, at 
a period when the inventior of fire-arms had not 
reduced war to a matter of almost arithmetical 
calculation. There is also an air of wild romance 
about many of the events recorded in this narra- 
tive, owing to the character of the Arabs, and 
their fondness for stratagems, daring exploits, 
and individual achievements of an extravagant 
nature. These have sometimes been softened, if 
not suppressed, by cautious historians; but the 
author has found them so in unison with the 





combustion generates water; in this way the 
water of the earth has been unnaturally increasing 


people and the times, and with a career of con- 
quest, in itself out of the bounds of common pro- 


bability, that he has been induced to leave them 
in all their graphic force.” 

It is out of these accounts that we shall cylj 
our review, as Mr. Irving has_ reaped his harvest 
from Al Wakidi, the Abbé de Marigny, D'Her. 
belot, Von Hammer-Purgstall, Tabari, a Persigg 
author, Conde, and Don Pascual de Gayangos, 
The early portion of the volume is chiefly from 
the Arab writer, Al Wakidi, above-mentioned, 
whose “ Conquest of Syria,” including the “ Siege 
of Damascus,’ was translated by Ockley. Before 
this war was undertaken, however, Abu Beker 
was elected to the Caliphat, as the successor of 
Mahomet; whose daughter, Ayesha, had been the 
Prophet's favourite wife, and who was himself the 
author of the dictum—‘The women are all an 
evil; but the greatest evil of all is, that they are 
necessary !” 

Schism and insurrection attended his elevation 
to the throne. Omar, another of the four canii- 
dates, adhered to him, and succeeded him; whilst 
Ali withdrew into the interior of Arabia, with 
Hassan and Hosein, the only descendants of Ma- 
homet. Opposition was, however, soon crushed, 
and the Syrian war, as well as other wars, w- 
dertaken. Moseilma, a false prophet, was first 
disposed of. 

“ He, encouraged by the impunity with which, 
during the illness of Mahomet, had been suffered 
to propagate his doctrines, had increased greatly 
the number of his proselytes and adherents, and 
held a kind of regal and sacerdotal sway over the 
important city and fertile province of Yamama, 
between the Red Sea and the Gulf of Persia, 

“There is quite a flavour of romance in the 
story of this imposter. Among those dazzled by 
his celebrity and charmed by his rhapsodiesl 
effusions, was Sedjah, wife of Abu Cahdls, a 
poetess of the tribe of Tamim, distinguished 
among the Arabs for her personal and mental 
charms. She came to see Moseilma in like 
manner as the Queen of Sheba came to witness 
the wisdom and grandeur of King Solomon 
‘They were inspired with a mutual passion at the 
first, interview, and passed much of their time 
together in tender, if not religious intercourse. 
Sedjah became a convert to the faith of her lover, 
and caught from him the imaginary gift of pr- 
phecy. He appears to have caught, in exchange, 
the gift of poetry, for certain amatory effusions, 
addressed by him to his beautiful visitant, are 
still preserved by an Arabian historian, aul 
breathe all the warmth of the Song of Solomon. 

“ This dream of poetry and prophecy was it 
terrupted by the approach of Khaled at the head 
of & numerous army. Moseilma sallied forthto 
meet him with a still greater force. A battle 
took place at Akreba, not far from the capiti 
city of Yamama. At the onset the rebels hada 
transient success, and twelve hundred Moslems 
bit the dust. Khaled, however, rallied his forees; 
the enemy were overthrown, and ten thousand 
cut to pieces. Moseilma fought with desperatio, 
but fell covered with wounds. It is said bis 
death-blow was given by Wacksa, the Ethiop', 
the same who had killed Hamza, uncle be 
Mahomet, in the battle of Ohod, and that he u 
the self-same spear. Wacksa, since his pare 
by Mahomet, had become a zealous Moslem. 

“The surviving disciples of Moseilma becam 
promptly converted to, Islamism, under the plo’ 
but heavy hand of Khaled.” ; all 

The outset of the army on oe Syrian expe 
tion is very graphically described: — . 

ang ie leona some Sheikh to ory 
the head of the fighting men of his tribe, pare 
fore long the fields round the city were stu “ 
with encampments. The command of the any 
was given to Yezed Ibn Abu Sofian. The re 
soon became impatient to strike their sun “— 
tents and march. ‘Why do we_ loiter‘ 
they ; ‘all our fighting men are here; one 
none more tocome. ‘The plains of Medina 





parched and bare, there is no food for m™ « 
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ate ee - 
ve them steed. Give us the word, and let us march for! land, and sent the same, with the son of the | governor's chamber. Romanus entered first, and 
the fruitful land of Syria.’ ae? ' deceased king, to Medina. ; summoned the governor to receive a friend. 
hall cull “ Abu Beker assented to their wishes. From; «Yo next carried his triumphant arms against Bons What friend seeks me at this hour of the 
s harvest the brow of a hill he reviewed the army on the | Ajla, defeated Hormuz, the Persian governor, and | Hight?’ 
“D’Her. int of departure. The heart of the Caliph! sont his crown, with a fifth part of the booty, to | “«'Thy friend Abda’lrahman,’ cried Romanus 
. Persian swelled with pious exultation as he looked down | the Caliph. The crown was of great value, being with malignant triumph; ‘ who comes to send thee 
ANgOs, upon the stirring multitude; the glittering array | one of the first class of those worn by the seven | t0 hell! ; 
efly from of arms; the squadrons of horsemen; the length- | vicegerents of the Persian ‘King of Kings.’ | Ps The wretched poltroon would have fled. 
entioned, ening line of camels; and called to mind the scanty | Among the trophies of victory sent to Medina was | * Nay,’ cried’Abda’Irahman, ‘you escape me not a 
e “ Siege handful that used to gather round the stan- | 9p elephant. ‘Three other Persian generals and | Second time!’ and with a blow of his scimitar laid 
Before dard of the prophet. Scarce ten years had | aevasnneneneia sevenel attempts, with powerful | him dead at his feet. He then gave the signal 
mu Beker elapsed since the latter had been driven a fugitive | armies, to check the victorious career of Khaled, | Shout of Allah Achbar! It was repeated by his 
ecessor of from Mecca, and now a mighty host assembled at | but were alike defeated. City after city fell into | followers at the portal; echoed by the other 
been the the summons of his successor, and distant em- | his hands; nothing seemed capable of withstand- | parties in different quarters; the city gates were 
mself the pires were threatened by the sword of Islam. ing his arms. Planting his victorious standard on | thrown open, the legions of Khaled and Serjabil 
re all an Filled with these thoughts, he lifted up his voice | the bank of the Euphrates, he wrote to the | Pushed in, and the whole city resounded with the 
they are and prayed to God to make these troops valiant | Persian monarch, calling upon him to embrace cries of Allah Achbar! The inhabitants, startled 
and victorious. Then giving the word to march, | the faith or pay tribute. ‘If you refuse both,’ | from their sleep, hastened forth to know the mean- 
elevation the tents were struck, the camels laden, and in a! aqdod he, ‘I will come upon you with a host mr a ing of the uproar, but were cut down at their 
yur candi- little while the army poured in a long continuous | {oye death as much as you do life.’ thresholds, and a horrible carnage took place until 
m; whilst train over hill and valley. “The repeated convoys of booty sent by Khaled | there was a general cry for quarter. ‘Then, in 
ibia, with “Abu Beker accompanied them on foot on the | tg Medina after his several victories, the sight of | compliance with one of the precepts of Mahomet, 
ts of Ma- first day’s march. The leaders would have dis- captured crowns and captured princes and of the | Khaled puta stop to the slaughter, and received 
n crushed, mounted and yielded ‘him their steeds. ‘ Nay,’ first tribute imposed on foreign lands had excited | the survivors under the yoke. 
wars, lil- said he, ‘ride on, You are in the service of | the public exultation to an unosemen degree. “The savage tumult being appeased, the un- 
- was firs Allah, As for me, I shall be rewarded for, every | Abu Beker especially took pride in his achieve- | happy inhabitants of Bosra inquired as to the 
step I take in his cause.’ ments; considering them proofs of his own saga- | ode in which they had been surprised. Khaled 
ith which, “ His parting charge to Yezed, the commander city and foresight, which he had shown in refusing | hesitated to expose the baseness of Romanus; but 
n suffered of the army, was a singular mixture of severity | ty punish him with death when strongly urged to | the traitor gloried in his shame, and in the ven- 
ed greatly and mercy. ‘ . . do so by Omar. As victory after victory was an- | geance he had wreaked upon former friends. 
rents, and “Treat your soldiers with kindness and con- | nounced, and train after train laden with spoils ©’ Twas I! cried he with demoniac exultation. ‘I 
y over the sideration; be just in all your dealings with them, | crowded the gates of Medina, he joyed to see his | Tnounce ye both in this world and the next. I 
Yamama, and consult their feelings and opinions. Fight | anticipations so far outstripped by the deeds of | 4eny him who was crucified, aud despise his wor- 
-ersia. valiantly, and never turn your buck upon a foc. | this headlong warrior. ‘By Allah,’ exclaimed | Shippers. I choose Islam for my faith; the Caaba 
ice in the When victorious harm not the aged, and protect | he. in an ecstasy, ‘womankind is too weak to give | for my temple; the Moslems for my brethren; 
dazzled by women and children. Destroy not the palm-tree, | phirth to another Khaled.” “ Mahomet for my prophet; and I bear witness that 
hapsodieal nor fruit trees of any kind; waste not the corn- ei Gea wedi Neate en eet, Whe there is but one only God, who has no partner in 
Cahdla, a field with fire; nor kill any cattle excepting for entedant. 4 roo nS ‘4 edt, - a "a his power and glory.’ 
tinguished food. Stand faithfully to every covenant and | 10 poe of fini "The aia oF _ uy ¢ mo ger “Having made this full recantation of his old 
ind mental romise; respeet all religious persons who live in | . — = nc oe Aen aa. » a Of | faith and ‘profession of his new, in fulfilment of 
na in like ermitages, or convents, and spare their edifices. | ve ae — i. th SENOR, TANCES Se SHORE | tite eralsevens compact the apostate departed from 
to witness But should you meet with a class of unbelievers | ° *** ee geennaumeus Bosra, followed by the execrations of its inhabi- 
Solomon. of a different kind, who go about with shaven!“ Abda lrahman commanded one of the patrols. | tants, among whom he durst no longer abide; and 
sion at the crowns, and belong to the synagogue of Satan, be | Walking his round beneath the shadow of the | Khaled, although he despised him in his heart, ap- 
their time sure you cleave their skulls unless they embrace | City walls, he beheld a man come stealthily forth, | pointed a guard to protect his property from 
ntercourse, the true faith, or render tribute.’ ” | the embroidery of whose garments, faintly glit- | plunder.” 
f her lover, The general commanding this force turned out | tering in the starlight, betrayed him to be a per-|" ‘The terrible siege of Damascus is the next 


rift. of pro- 
1 exchange, 
y effusions, 


to be incompetent, aud the Moslem cause was in | 80n of consequence. The lance of Abda’lrahman 
much danger, when the Caliph turned for aid to | Ws at his breast, when he proclaimed himself 
Khaled, of whose employment at the time we are | t0 be Romanus, and demanded to be led to 


grand event in the history; but we must refer 
readers to Mr. Irving for the particulars of 
bloody encounters, desperate single combats, 





isitant, are told:— | Khaled. On entering the tent of that leader, | great battles, executions, plots, massacres, and 
rian, and “Hira was a kingdom to the west of Babylonia, | he inveighed against the treatment he had expe- | other horrors of the war. Of the single combats, 
“Solomon. onthe verge of the Syrian Desert: it had been | rienced from the people of l’osra, and invoked | the annexed is the conclusion:— 
ecy was Il- founded by a race of Arabs, descendants of | vengeance. They had confined him to his house,| ‘The contest was long and obstinate. The 
at the heal Kahtan, and had subsisted upwards of six hun- | but it was built against the wall of the city. He | combatants paused for breath. Khaled could not 
lied forth to dred years; the greater part of the time it had | had caused his sons and servants, therefore, to | but regard his adversary with admiration. 
A battle been under a line of princes of the house of | break a hole through it, by which he had issued | ««'Thy name,’ said he ‘is Azrail?’ (Uhis is the 
the capital Mondar; who acknowledged allegiance to the | forth, and by which he offered to introduce a| Arabic name for the angel of death.) 
ebels hada kings of Persia, and acted as their lieutenants | band of soldiers, who might throw open the city} «« Azrail is my name,’ replied the other. 
od Moslems over the Arabs of Irak. gates to the army. “* By Allah!’ replied Khaled, ‘ thy namesake is 
1 his forees; “During the early part of the third century | “ Hisoffer was instantly accepted, and Abda’l- | at hand, waiting to carry thy soul to the fire of 
n thousand many Jacobite Christians had been driven, by rahman was intrusted with the dangerous enter- | Jehennam!’ 
lesperation, the persecutions and disorders of the Fastern | prisee He took with him a hundred picked men,| “They renewed the fight. <Azrail, who was 
is said his Church, to take refuge among the Arabs of Hira, | 22d, conducted by Romanus, entered in the dead of | the most fleetly mounted, being sorely pressed, 
» Ethiopia, Their numbers had been augmented in subse- | Bight, by the breach in the wall, into the house of | made use of an Arabian stratagem, and giving the 
uncle ¢ quent times by fugitives from various quar- | the traitor. Here they were refreshed with food | reing to his steed pretended to fly the field. 
hat he used ters, until, shortly before the birth of Mahomet, | 2nd disguised to look like the soldiers of the gar- | Having distanced his adversary and fatigued his 
his pardoa king of Hira and all his subjects had em-| ison. Abda'lrahman then divided them into | horse, he suddenly wheeled about and returned to 
[oslem. braced Christianity. | four bands of twenty-five men each; three of | the charge. Khaled, however, was not to be out- 
ima becatié “ Much was said of the splendour of the capital, | Which he sent in different directions, with orders | done in stratagem. Throwing himself lightly 
er the piovs vhich bore the same name with the kingdom. | to keep quiet until he and his followers should | from his saddle just as his antagonist came gallop- 
1 ere were two palaces of extraordinary magni- | give the signal-shout of Allah Achbar! He then | ing upon him, he struck at the legs of his horse, 
rian expedi ficence, the beauty of one of which, if Arabian | tequested Romanus to conduct him to the quarters brought him to the ground and took his rider 
legends speak true, was fatal to the architect; for of the governor, who had fled the fight with him prisoner. 
to Medinast @ king, fearing that he might build one still that day. Under the guidance of the traitor, he | ~ « phe magnanimity of Khaled wasnot equal to 
ibe, and be- more beautiful for some other monarch, had him | #9d his twenty-five men passed with noiseless | pig yalour ; or rather his fanatical zeal overcame 
ere studded rown headlong from the tower. steps through the streets. Most of the unfor-| qj] penerous feelings. He admired Azrail as a 
of the army “ Khaled acted with his usual energy and suc- | tunate people of Bossa had suuk to sleep; but now | soldier; but detested him as an infidel. Placing 
The troops cessin the invasion of this kingdom. With ten | 2nd then the groan of some wounded warrior, or | him beside his late rival Caloiis, he called upon 
eir sunburnt d men he besieged the city of Hira; | the lament of some afflicted woman, broke the} both to renounce Christianity and embrace the 
viter?” erie stormed its palaces; slew the king in battle; sub- | stillness of the night and startled the prowlers. | faith of Islam. They persisted in a firm refusal, 
e; there at dued the kingdom; imposed on it an annual] “ Arrived at the gate of the citadel they sur-| upon which he gave the signal, and their heads 
Medina ate tribute of seventy thousand pieces of gold, the | prised the sentinels, who mistook them for a] were struck off and thrown over the walls into 
for man of first tribute ever levied by Moslems on a foreign to the | the city, a fearful warning to the inhabitants.” 








friendly patrol, and made their way 



































260 THE LITERARY GAZETTE,- AND 2 
The women fight as stoutly as the men, and | sudden death, for which prussic acid would ac- | minuteness of circumstances, both in regard to ” 
their death-darings and death-dealings are as| count. You must judge,’ said the learned Baron, | his death and the concealment of his remains, the th 
wild and fatal as the rest:— ‘ of the truth of the case against a person by all | prisoners were vehemently accused, and generally en 
“It was not the men alone that prepared for | his conduct taken together.’ ” believed guilty of the crime. Upon strict search Hi 
this momentous battle. Caulah and Offeirah, and Sir Matthew Hale, in treating of circumstantial | the pocket knife of Colvin, and a button of his Vi 
their intrepid companions, among whom were | or presumptive evidence in particular, laid down | clothes were found in an old open cellar in the de 
women of the highest rank, excited by their re- | two rules, most prudent and necessary to be ob- | same field, and in a hollow stump, not many all 
cent success, armed themselves with such weapons | served in this respect: first—never tu convict a| rods from it, were discovered two nails and a cle 
as they found at hand, and prepared to mingle | man for stealing the goods of a person unknown, | number of bones believed to be those of a man, scu 
in the fight. Khaled applauded their courage and | merely because he will give no account how he | Upon this evidence, together with the delibe- ter 
devotion, assuring them that, if they fell, the gates | came by them, unless an actual felony be proved | rate confession of the fact of the murder and my 
of paradise would be open to them. of such goods. And secondly—never to convict | concealment of the body in those places, they sta’ 
“He then formed them into two battalions, | any person of murder or manslaughter, till at | were convicted and sentenced to die. On the we 
giving ‘command of one to Caulah, and of the | least the body be found—on account of two in-| same day they applied to the legislature fora lute 
other to Offeirah ; and charged them, besides de- | stances he mentioned where persons were exe- | commutation of the sentence of death to that of ing 
: fending themselves against the enemy, to keep a| cuted for the murder of others, who were then | perpetual imprisonment; which, as to one only of \ 
strict eye upon his own troops; and whenever | alive, although missing. them, was granted. The confession being now of | 
they saw a Moslem turn his back upon the foe, to} To show the sound judgment of Sir Matthew | withdrawn and contradicted, and a reward offered alsc 
slay him as a recreant and an apostate.” Hale, our author gives the following case. for the discovery of the missing man, he was our 
The fall of Damascus,* and the pursuit and cruel | ‘Sir Thomas Davenant, an eminent barrister, | found in New Jersey, and returned home in time and 
slaughter of the inhabitants, who had been al-| a gentleman of acute mind and strong under- | to prevent the execution. He had fled for fear the 
lowed to depart according to the conditions of the | standing, swore positively to the persons of two | that the prisoners would kill him. The bones tast 
capitulation, are described in the most interesting | men, whom he charged with robbing him in the | were those of an animal. The prisoners had trite 
manner; but we must here stop for the present. | open daylight. But it was proved by the most | been advised by some misjudging friends, that, now 
On the day that Damascus surrendered Abu } conclusive evidence that the men on trial were, | as they would certainly be convicted upon the pert 
Beker died, and Omar succeeded to the vacant | at the time of the robbery, at so remote a dis- | circumstances proved, their only chance for life orde 
throne. tance from the spot that the thing was impossi- | was by a commutation of punishment, and that first 
ble. The consequence was, that the men were | this depended on their making a penitential con- Bab 
is ih L-A-W—LAW. acquitted, and some time afterwards the robbers | fession, and thereupon obfaining a recommenda- “¢ 
An Essay on the Principles of Circumstantial Evi: were taken, and the articles stolen found | tion to mercy.” ; 
deoai y B William. Wille Es Thir d E ii upon them. Sir Thomas, on seeing these men, Mr. Wills has selected numerous other equally ; 
ion Reon -s + oe . | candidly acknowledged his mistake, and, it is said, | remarkable and fatal incidents, illustrative of the 7 
> — gave a recompense to the persons he prosecuted, | effect and danger of circumstantial evidence. A 
Tus is a subject of deep inquiry, and worthy | and whg so narrowly escaped conviction.” As a guide to Magistrates and Jurors, as well A 
the pen of any author who undertakes its eluci-} Again the author illustrates the case where the | as to all legal officials and practitioners in crimi- 
dation. —_— innocent party suffers for the guilty, who escapes. | nal matters, this work will be found of essential 0 
Nee morse - nae ag —— is - “ Upon the trial of Richard Coleman, at King- | service. N 
ceivable in criminal as well as in civil cases, and | ston Spring Assizes 1748 or 1749, for the murder ome . ' And 
the necessity of admitting such evidence is more | ofa cine who had been brutally assaulted by a wa" —— ao mise 
obvious in the former, than in the latter, for in] three men, and died from the injuries she re- 1s : ’ 
ag areas Z ree men, ) Tue talents and ability of Mr. G. C. Oke for 
criminal cases the possibility of proving the matter | ceived, it appeared that one of the offenders, at the | editing a work of this kind has been manifested P 
charged, by direct and positive testimony, is much | time of the commission of the outrage, called aaner es his work entitled “The Magisterial H 
—— a ™ = roma A ones — another of them by the name of Coleman, from Synopsis.” ies ; 
is, where some fact being proved, another follows | which circumstance suspicion attached to the 3 : . : * 
as a natural probable conclusion from them, so as prisoner. A person Pen that he met the pri- PES ge en ' guide, ow —_~ . Z 
readily to gain assent from the mere probability | soner at a public-house, and asked him if he he unten selene 16 wall be ae greatly to = 
of its having occurred, without further proof. knew the woman who had been so cruelly treated, pow! Gis tecet sncivation in capenniinn teat . 
The fact thus assented to is said to be presump- | and that he answered, ‘ Yes, what of that’ The uteeh wat As which it ae render them in- Au 
tive, that is, taken for granted, until the contrary | witness said that he then asked him if he was not tellivible. and give them due effect at the mo W 
be proved by the opposing party; and it is] one of the parties concerned in that affair; to mak they ty oe into action. His selection y~ 
adopted the more readily in proportion to the | which he answered, according to one account, | o¢ forms vad recedents are admirably chosen As 
difficulty of proving the fact by positive evidence, | « Yes, J was, and what of that ? or, as another ac- Bitton gain A index to this work, which is or To 
and to the obvious facility of disproving it, or of | count states, ‘ Jf was, what then? It appeared moor > considerable skill and judgment, M 
proving 0 eas with it, if it really | that the prisoner was intoxicated, ~y that the | renders it a completely useful practical book, At 
never, occurred, uestions were put with the view of ensnarin ‘ : 1 
They are of three kinds, namely, violent pre- tims but abaion, much influenced by his eer = _ fail to become a desideratum to the If 
sumptions, where the facts and circumstances | dent and blameable language, the jury con- °8 a ee He | 
proved necessarily attend the fact presumed— | yicted him, and he was executed. air, so 
probable presumptions, where the facts and cir-| The real offenders were discovered about two POETICAL AFFECTATIONS. _ 
cumstances proved usually attend the fact pre- | years afterwards, and two of them were exccuted Christmas-Eve and Easter-Day: a Poem. By a, 
sumed—and light or rash presumptions, which, | for the offence, and fully admitted their guilt; the Robert Browning. Chapman and Hall. The 
however, have no weight or validity at all. third having been admitted to give evidence for | Ir is provoking, as we did last week, to find the pr 
To illustrate a case of presumptive or circum- | the Crown, and the innocence of Coleman was | writers, with poetry in them, playing at loggers “ Say 
stantial evidence, the author refers to the modern | rendered indubitable.” with their reputations. As was the case with Wit 
case of Tawell:— Another remarkable case referred to is that of | Bailey, so is it with Browning. But the mistake Ti 
“Mr. Baron Parke, who tried the case of | thetwo Boorns convicted in the Supreme Court | is not altogether with them: it is the fault of s ta 
Tawell, stated to the jury, that ‘in considering | of Vermont, in Sept., 1819, of the murder of | School and a Clique of pseudo Critics, (heaven Hal 
the question whether or not death was caused by | Russell Colvin, May 10, 1812. save the mark!) who preach, with congema The 
prussic acid, they were not to abstain from looking |“ It appeared that Colvin, who was the brother- | qualifications, that all the unintelligibly expressed fight, 
at the conduct of the prisoner as a part of that | in-lawof the prisoners, wasa person ofa weak and | is “ significant;”’ all the cloudy “ esthetic,’ all the sen e 
question; that they must look at all the circum- | not perfectly sound mind; that he was considered | inane “ philosophies,” and all the nonsensical Panel 
stances in the case, and see whether the pri- | burdensome to the family of the prisoners, who | verbiage magnificent “utterances.” No wonder versific 
soner’s conduct, and the thing that was in his | were obliged to support him; that on the day of | that poor dreaming Poets are misled by such « For 
possession, would not Strengthen them in the | his disappearance, being in a distant field, where | commentators —your true no-meaning puzzles The 
conclusion, that the scientific witnesses had pro- | the prisoners were at work, a violent quarrel | more than sense; and when senseless eulogists Rec 
perly arrived at the conclusion, that beyond all | broke out between them, and that one of them | exalt it to the sky, what can we expect but that ora 
doubt in their minds, prussic acid was the cause | struck him a violent blow on the back of the head | the blind leading the blind, both should fall in the = 
of death;’ and, he added, that ‘ when they had the | with a club, which felled him to the ground. | ditch ! i” Dee 
fact proved beyond all mistake, that prussic acid | Some suspicions arose, at that time, that he was| We cannot see why Poetry should be prais’ ae 
2 Sivas in the stomach, they could net forget to take | murdered; which were increased by the finding | in the proportion that it is divested of = in 
inte consideration that this was after a violent and |of his hat in the same field a few months after- | meaning; why we should be — ae cme rm 
Bo EP RR EE | ward. These suspicions in process of time sub- | ina dark cloud-journey, with only a sightgh'y 9 
on (SE _— | sided; but, in 1819, one ofthe neighbours having | of light here and there to guide us —- j Asa 
here told. at length. | repeatedly dreamed of the murder, with great | why every thought and mode of expressions 
iat 
4 * y y baa) 
\ beg SiAy/ 
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_— be so involved in myst : 
d ystery that it must requi : 
“<4 most acute penetration to Boman equire the It rose, distinctly at the base 
3, the the one, and long and anxious the nature of With its seven proper colours he di 3 
rally bled xious deliberation to b Which still, in the rising, wer chorded, the dissenting chapel : 
on _ _to —_ a the purport of the alum perp at last they a compressed, in the whole eer ntad The enthusiasm displayed 
ny er is intelligible enough 3 And suprem alesced, 1 nee is painful 
f his Virgil, so i ough at a glance; ‘ aps Stag the spectral creature lorde plate. We cannot sh ul to contem- 
gil, so is Chaucer, so is Shak 3 SO 1S n a triumph of whitest whi orded diti ° shut out the dread of 
n the den, so i , 80 1s Shakspere, so is D Above which i anc oA ition of mind t out the dread of that con- 
s > i s ry- ich int A on whi 
many all in Butler, so is Pope, so is Boileau, so a But above night tg eo —_ borders. ch it evidently so closely 
great Masters of Son ae" l, re The second of » like the next, 
nd a clear. ‘The dealers in th a Their voices are Reaching “acct sc sequence, 
man, scure. Darkness e obscure are the ob- Till the heaven A rarer frequence, | 2 
slibe- a, Wi om cannot be transmitted to! pus Aeshine exten Pomegren be circumflext, | The Cl. SUMMARY. 
° $i . - Pai e, ighti H p 7 
r and y e do most sincerely wish th P Fainter, flushier, and = ee to the Islands of Cervi ; 
they —* bards would make a point of at a Raptore dying along | ightter,— By W. Martin Leake, F RS and Sapienza. 
standing themselves and thei A under- dh, whose foot sh pte | We fe : » F.RS. Booth 
: ei ae : all Is _ ear that this s : * 
nes oe ae won ota aoa ee wero Wise, trom the straining topmost dark  cottaguttbebun taeda 
a utely needful chance aes and abso- Jn to the keystone ot that are? , | which, ins 7 epublic to these Isl ; 
d ; of their oe This sight was s c! 1ich, instead of be Pate eee e Islands 
at of ing them. readers understand- Me, ae see ger ge there and then,— papers have tale. insignificant, as our news- 
nly of We do not deny that we Singled forth, as the > Nee | valuable poss cied, command two of the most 
now of Christ can make out portio To another, if ina th e might hap | possessions of the Kined > : 
ffered ristmas-Eve and Easter-Day ; but es Guan Secobacin sat eect | and commanding two of tl rene <5 Sonam, 
e was also confess to the Boeotian stolidity whi pag rm | Some one man Knew God called | ‘= tens in the Mediterranean = Pe posi- 
; our comprehension, both ich limits! Was th aied Sie come.” Motharic and —viz., the roadstead of 
1 time and the c , both as to the main desi ere ever such celestial ‘ol and the Bay of Vatik . 
. onduct of the arg esign | a lunar rainb . stial phenomena; such | Whose authori " ika. Col. Leake 
¢ fear the whol e argument to a modi inbow, alias spectral h5 BOM | a. ority on Greek or ey ? 
e. The versificati 0 a modicum of | a sky; pectral creature highest ord questions is of the 
p on, to : n of | a sky; and suc : , in such | "5 order, shows : the 
— tastic, and unallowable; ges vicious, fan- | effects, such oo of formation, and such ceded by Treaty wo Fige they have never been 
~ that a Pope’s “ Essay on Criticism  Prosais | rapture, such alone’ ‘od and flushier? such | t® them, and that the > > — give a right 
» that, nought; an scale ; - set at t : : fo retence t : 
Beg eH d German manncrism and rationali | The supernatural flight lands him i founded on a local Act of the Ioni 0 them is 
oe lik pervading elements of the most obj nalism | strange place, and it § ands him in some |!" 1804. Lying close to th nian Government 
1 that pore Let us exhibit a few of Dn, epg 8 | piece with the sae ee aoe eee ee to all national cee ' cng 
rst six lines will s¢ aits: the} « ik elo i w and usage 
, serve as : Alone! ng to Gre age the 
; > Baby-simple style:— ve as am instance of the} (Save for the oe ee a History of the Con tt of P : 4 
nenda- Siinal te tttindanh tenet | Absadousd wil ao ote —- fold Prescott. 4th nie of Peru. By W. H. 
Into the fresh night air frog | oa beside the asia ) FoLLowI1nG up th dition. Vol. J. Bentley. 
er gy tg a good five ininutes first i a college author's “ gr 2 pubtication of the 
of the oorway, to escape th te thing I ever saw bef nis low-pri ; exico,” in th . 
ip Rin ty Pr pe the rain At home in England ore Ow -priced volumes, M C ree neat and 
e. At the ed gusts down the common’s centre The tall, eld, qu nd, to my knowledge. : es, Mr. Bentley has 
ge of which the chape 5 centre, , eld, quaint, irregul ; in the same form, tl : commenced 
AS W 4 pel stands,”’ It m x , irregular town! “ : the no less meer “ ’ 
well A variety of peop! % 8 pba be..though which, I can’t affirm. .an the subjugation *eP, ss interesting history of 
‘crimi- people enter this chapel— | ee e famous middle-age towns of Ger: y World oar eru. The story of the N 
sential ene «“ Groping te eee | oe thls fight of stnira where I sit — Mr see a oe old, and ‘when told - 
, r that hung on cd | > nar, Cassel, or Frank ne has shown h age » as 
~peeghrocrneplonge Bggmice g on catch, Or Gottingen, tha Macs , or Frankfort, d : e can tell it, it ; 
e they f : ace en, that I have to thé ; itions, its s “ , Its past tra- 
, Oke, And the beauty of their eel | ie ea haga ay poe ihely, fort? utile the —— unhappily for i eee 
fi nised from the sketch of one ef > ete be sur- | Glimpses of a cote all sehen and the thirst for mia sir ane ambition, 
ke for pe -_ And not a bad assembl i barbariti ‘Sees ising, the sangui 
° | ‘ _ < es O > iguinar 
rifested Panting and bewildered pane | — a and a pictures of oe —— and the Namen, ones 
sisterial ene with a mighty — Which, holding still what’s to see there ; those great moths ple, make altogether one of 
A nna whales wry and flapping, — resolve pees —— — which dwell pon the oe —_ of matiind 
istrates The ¢ , e bones. : ( autious this time how loafer? i effect, while ay j é imagination with vivid 
al man, ai coe ivy ora Zion Mceting-house, | With any th < joining in oe real ae oe = reap oman, | with 
not like i | ‘ call themselves His friends oe hereft yay. 
- Sil os Selena a at all, for he says: ig Ae these folks do, 1 ——= friends, . see _ works thus shane oy a mappy 
ie eo tes cal cea 1 of it. pe nist—a buzzing and emotion ! mong the less wealthy clas “pence west o0 
hem in- pa eee and the human noises, I settle themselves, the while sce read for i . y classes of readers, w 
San Be eee By ih crening a the etree rea for intelligence and not merely for tale ps 
election or ge with the cS eaaidieeauiaes Sonate afte aieate avendet The Hamiltons. B 
— Of he presching mes imanene ply, Thre prt suiine tone pte, Son ctigteen bole olaonatien ee 
sh is ar- Wasaeat hin aniiiouces avi forth, full measure T proved an accurate guesse , ciously be 5 ired writer, has judi 
yidit ’ he hawk-n 1, hi guesser, sly been added to th ’ as judi- 
igment a = Saveany- I felt osed, high-cheek-boned Profess lar ficti . he abundant mass of 
I book, My gorge rose at the nonsen ; : auntie — ree ina Ne ‘—° contained in the series of S vlerd 
: And saying, lik se and stuff of it Th: ove from my heart to th Novels. With such producti Standard 
to the stn one Sve when she plucked the apple a sallow, virgin-minded —_— |,not care if the line & ro — as these, we do 
I flung out of the fitt now there’s enough of it,’ ? yr to mild enthusiasm ‘ d o stretch to th . 
» little chapel.’’ it, As he uttered a ki . : oom; and we a e crack of 
ae He bolts accordingly, toe cunelia be th That woke my sympaihelie spat) pleased readers noone care mR ae Se 
alr, so refi i 1 e commo: eside some spitti 4 C. ’ S. 
Sl / reshing from 7 = stood, curveying his — —— hambers’ Papers for the People. Vol. I 
em. - . ode 
y =e _ “That pastor vociferant bat a wan pure look, well nigh celestial M Chambers, 
fall. is outside was pure and different !* ‘Those blue eyes had survived — any of these papers tak i 
There is, h é . t! While, under the foo! so much ! belong to : e a higher tone d 
to find , however, a s : Lay 2 t they could not g to a superior cl » an 
loggers the preacher and mete om simile, affecting Over h 1° fleshly and the bestial smutch, lications which the Moet Chews er 
aching :— bas e bowed, and _ essrs. amb 
D. * Bey rs g Till wed, and arranged his notes dressed to th mbers have ad 
ase with y rather, such truths look ill the auditory’s clearing of ’ . 0 the general mass of nar 
s With his provi ooked false to your eyes sedis Gat deena of throats in the first i ss of readers, who mus 
mistake Till how could von and parallels twisted tee A e with, died into a silence ; e first instance, be spok ca must, 
could you know th ed and twined, ind, when each glanc y were yo ? poken with as if th 
ault of Tu the nataral for of w them, grown double their si Back baacdet e was upward sent young or comparatively i ey 
A g of the good man’ 4 eir size, A arded mouth composed intent , have greatl . tively ignorant. Those 
(heaven Like yonder spots of ou oR $s mind ? nd a pin might be heard <9 oe y satisfied their civilizi os se 
ongenial o.. about with the ae ef ome back higher his pooner a mile hence,— he right, in the course of ings to odl and 
5 en he eyes stream ik “ ing more disti : ’ some- 
— flight, ahic the a strange metaphorico-Poetic | gat ate his head of ee cot, eo rag apes . a f literature to that which 
“asensical as an example of ui ee will be enough, One ms mepby bens ona “ot quantity— cation of mind Still a ‘e ne and edu- 
i . + Drow: Fi | ake ; a i . 
» wonder a the really beantifal Oa al — he | ace ananc cea England adjusts a jaunty tie — frames, and not pase wa rg with eg 
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inhabitants. Upon an accurate knowledge of the 
geological formation, below and around Lon- 
don, must depend the practicability and feasibility 
of any plan for its improvement, in carrying off 
its sewage, relieving the Thames from its odious 
impurities, “converting what is destructive to 
health and comfort into a profitable manure for 
the benefit of the country, and rendering the 
capital of the British empire a purified, sweet, 
and cleanly locality, fit for the residence of civi- 
lized man. By these sections, five in number, we 
obtain a more complete idea than before of the 
depths and variations of our great chalk basin, 
and its superincumbent strata of blue clay, and 
pervious plastic clay, sand, and other formations. 
‘The wells sunk over this large area are tested, 
und there is a block plan of London prefixed. 
But still the publication can only be considered 
as a valuable first step, fur four of the sections 
are only given in outline, and letter-press ex- 
planations of the whole subject are still to be 
expected. We trust Mr. Mylne will lose no time 
in furnishing these, and all such data as he can 
ascertain for our guidance in respect to the sup- 
ply of water, and the cleansing of our vast Augean 
stable. We must improve upon Hercules, who 
managed his labour by means of the River (yet 
that was only a temporary pollution), and effect 
our mighty job by resources, such as science has 
placed at our disposal, since the long bye-gone 
age of the Grecian demigod. 

Miranda; or, Three Steps, and which is the best 2 

Low. 
Unver the guise of a fairy tale, the lesson is in- | 
culcated, that in reliance upon religion alone can | 
human happiness be founded, and that the love 
of nature and exercise of benevolence are insuf- 
ficient to satisfy the longings of the soul. 
A Manual of Logic. By H. H. Munro. 
Glasgow: Ogle and Son. 

Tue title-page states that both the deductive and 
inductive methods are treated of in this manual; 
but it appears that the former has required so 
much discussion as to preclude the insertion of | 
the latter. We have, therefore, only to speak of 
the volume as an able exposition of deductive 
logic, expressed with as much simplicity as the 
subject admits, and well calculated to lead the 
student through all}the elementary processes to 
the most advanced conclusions of the reasoning 
science, 

Oceanus; or, A Peaceful Progress o’er the Un- 
pathed Sea. By Mrs. David Osborne. Long- 
man and Co. 

Way “unpathed,” since if there had not been a 

watery way, or path, we could not have had Mrs. 

Osborne’s Oceanus. The stories and geographi- 

cal and other instructions are taken from many 

books of voyages and travels, and strung to- 

gether in a conversational and class furm by a 

family circle. With some imperfections, it is a 

likely publication to interest youth, and, through 

that interest, impress them with a fair portion of 
general information. 
The Fly Sheets verbutim. Gilbert. 
Birrer schism in the Wesleyan connexion, and 
sustained by personal charges against the leading 
members, such as Dr. Bunting, Dr. Newton, and 
others, which go beyond even the usual odium 
theologicum. Even drunkenness is imputed in 
some cases, among other vices; but selfishness, 
intrigue, inordinate vanity, cant, corruption, and 
malpractices in administering the affairs of the 
society, are liberally and profusely ascribed to all 
and sundry the chiefs of the Conference, the 

“London clique,” and the managers of Metho- 

distical affairs. 

A Treatise on tie Climate and Meteorology of 
Madeira, By the late Dr. J. A. Mason. Edited 
by J. Sheridan Knowles, London: Churchill. 





health; and the visitor to the island a pleasant 
guide, with an able retrospect and present descrip- 
tion, by Mr. Driver, the Consul there for Greece. 
There is also given, at length, the Review of its 
Agriculture, and of the:Tenure of Land, which 
the Dean of Ely communicated in an abstract to 
the British Association, as reported in our page; 
so that we may well say of communications ga- 
thered together from so many excellent sources, 
they form awhole, almost exhausting the subject of 
Madeira in all its relations to the rest of the world. 
Postal Parliamentary Directory. Kelly. 
Lixe all the works of the Messrs. Kelly’s, this 
annual publication, corrected to the present date, 
contains a mass of useful intelligence arranged 
in the most facile and business-like manner for 
reference. Every thing connected with inter- 
communication between London and the country 
is explained to the letter; and the addresses of 
Peers and Commons furnished for those who re- 
quire to write to or call upon them. Nor are 
foreign parts neglected, but the principal places 
and cities throughout the world are catalogued, 
and railway and other means of transmission to 
and fro fully described. In short, as a needful 
supplement to the. Post Office Directory, it is 
enough to say it partakes of the merits of that 
extraordinary compilation. 

An Address to the Protectionist Constituency, §c. 

By “Pro Ecclesia Dei.” Pickering. 

A FEARFUL attack on Mr. Cobden, Mr. F. O’Con- 

nor, and the “unprincipled Times ;” calling for 

firm union among the loyal, and prophesying as 
the results that the country will be saved from 
ruin and Protection restored. 

The Hand of God in History. By Morris Read, 

A.M. Edited by the Rey. II. Christmas, M.A. 

Bentley. 

Tus is a reprint from America, and worthily 

edited. ‘The great object is tu deduce from his- 

torical events the same argument for an over- 
ruling Providence which Paley has drawn from 

Nature. With the religious and political tenets 

of the author we meddle not; and especially as 

Mr. Christmas has softened some of them which 

were most likely to provoke controversy on this 

side of the Atlantic. The purpose of the book is 
of the most laudable kind. 

The Hurricane Guide ; being an attempt to connect 
the Rotatory Gale or Revolving Storm with 
Atmospheric Waves. By W. Radcliff Birt. 
Murray. 

Mr. Brrt’s labours and zeal in the investigation 

of the phenomena of atmospheric waves are so 

well-known and so highly appreciated, that this 
little useful, practical work, requires no recom- 
mendation to accompany an announcement of its 
publication. Its contents are, without going over 
the ground so well occupied by Redfield, Reid, 

Piddington, and ‘Thom, the essential phenomena 

of revolving storms as manifested by the barome- 

ter and vane—the phenomena of atmospheric 
waves according to the views of Dove and Birt— 

a system of observations having especial reference 

to atmospheric waves and rotatory storms—and 

practical directions for avoiding the centres of 
storms. 

Letters to a Young Gentleman about to enter the 
University of Oxford. By an Oxonian. Ox- 
ford: Vincent. London: Whittakers. 

Or a deep religious caste; treats of the employ- 

ment of time, friendship, ambition, and other 

emotions, passions, and relations of life. ‘The 
advice is grave and sound; happy the Youth who 
can apply any eonsiderable portion of it to his 
conduct amid the scenes of temptation into which 
he is now being plunged. There is, nevertheless, 
an odd mingling of the very serious in counsel 
and in language with the satirical and almost 
grotesque in both. For example,— 





Liverpool: Deighton and Laughton. 
TuHE invalid will find in this volume all the intel- 
ligence which medical skill can supply for the 


guidance of the weary wanderer in search of | gaiety’s gossip,} or whose amusements are those 


“ Another general rule is, be not a companion 
of men whose conversation consists wholly o 
tea-table twaddle, drawing-room drawling, or 


of the vulgar and uncultivated. In the former 
case you waste time, in the latter, you vitiate 
your, tastes and blunt your feelings. Are no 
topics more interesting to rational men than the 
debut of an opera singer or the death of an 
actress; none more invigorating than the state of 
the weather or the changes of the barometer; 
more instructive than the last new murder or 
quickly expected suicide; more amiable than the 
bad character of a neighbour, or the virtues of 
self; more profitable than regattas, steeple chases, 
and hunts; none more engaging than the iatest 
extravagancy of fashion, or the ugliness of the 
newest paletot? These are the topics with which 
hundreds fritter away an existence, and imagine 
that they are useful members of society. 

“ Or again, in amusements, are there none more 
intellectual than drying up your brains with the 
soot of accumulated cigars, or fuddling your 
senses with the fumes of liquor? none more ex- 
citing than attempting to break your neck over a 
five-barred gate, or standing in exultation over 
the quivering and mangled limbs of an expiring 
hare? none more virtuous jthan destroying virtue 
and blighting innocence; more healthy than 
spending the night in debauchery and wasting 
the day in listlessness; more prudent than gam- 
bling; more honourable than swearing; more 
noble than trifling through hours of immortal 
man’s existence, in persecuting a defenceless 
partridge? It may be that such employments 
are the acmé of propriety, as they undoubtedly 
are when judged by the rule of fashion, but they 
certainly are not the prescribed means of gaining 
heaven, which assuredly is, or ought to be, the 
chief object of every man’s life. Yet, in such 
employments, amusements, frivolities, and vicious- 
ness, do ten out of every twelve young men of 
England spend the most precious season of life.” 








ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
ROMAN COINS. 
Sir,—-I have the honour to enclose you the ex- 
tract of a letter from my friend and correspondent 
Baron de Rennenkampff, the Chief Chamberlain of 
H. R. H. the Grand Duke of Oldenburg, and Presi- 
dent of the Museum of Antiquities at Oldenburg, 
which is almost entirely indebted to that gentleman 
for its collection. However much the loss of 4,500 
coins, which might so materially have illustrated his- 
tory, is to be regretted, we may, nevertheless, con- 
gratulate the cause of antiquarian research on the 
tithe which have been saved ; at the same time, the 
best thanks of all antiquarians are due to Baron 
Rennenkampff for the activity he has displayed, not- 
withstanding the present bad state of his health, in 
rescuing the five hundred coins at least from tue 
crucible of the Altona Hebrew.—P. Coaunovy. 
“ Discovery of Roman Silver Coins in the Grand 

Duchy of Oldenburg.—A most interesting circum: 
stance, the particulars of which have much occupied 
my attention, has occurred here lately. Some poor 
day labourers in the neighbourhood of the smal] town 
of Jever, on the border of Marsch and Gest, found, in 
a circle of a few feet, at a depth of from 7 to8 feet, 
heap of small Roman coins, of fine silver, being 5,0 
pieces of Roman denarii. The half of them imme 
diately fell into the hands of a Jew of Altona, at avery 
inconsiderable price. ‘The greatest portion of the 
remainder were dispersed before I gained intelligern 
of it, and I only succeeded in collecting some 0 
pieces for the Grand Duke’s collection, who — 
me to remunerate the discoverers with four times 
value of the metal. The coins date between the years 
69 and 170 after Christ, while the oldest which hav® 
hitherto been discovered on the European — 
in Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Germany, “ a 
from 170 or 180. Each piece bears the effigy ¢ 
of the Emperors of the time, the reverse 15 4 oo 
with the impression of some occurrence, (Orit the 
lying down with a chariot wheel, and benea' hen 
legend via Trajacee, a trophy, and on the - os 
Dacia capta, &c.) and these are so various = ea 
have only been fuund in a few cases. The | “ al 
is so much the more wonderful, us, historic J 
trace can be found of the Romans having pene 

so far down as Jever.” 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

March 28th.—Sir Charles Lyell in the chair. 
Read:—* On the Relations of the existing Hot 
Water and Vapour Sources of Tuscany to the Ig- 
neous and Metamorphic Rocks from which they 
issue, and to the Volcanic Eruptions, past and 
present, of the Peninsular of Italy,” by Sir Ro- 
derick Murchison. In ‘calling attention to the 
remarkable hot vapour sources of the Tuscan 
Maremma, which have been described by writers, 
from Targioni Tozzetti, in the last century, to 
many of the present day, including our country- 
men Mr. Babbage and Mr. W. Hamilton, the 
author first showed, that they issued upon lines of 
fissure precisely coincident with the bands of 
irrupted serpeatine and associated igneous rocks, 
and specially at those points where such rocks 
had fractured and metamorphosed the alberese 
and macigno, or cretaceous, and older eocene 
formations, on lines trending from N. and by W. 
toS. and by E. The district so affected is an up- 
land trough, subtended on the E. and W. by 
ridges of jurassic limestone, and on the N, and 8. 
by tertiary formations, of miocene and pliocene 
age, One of these lines of the vapour sources 
(Monte Cerboli, or Lardarello) is selected to 
show that at its N.N.W. extremity, where serpen- 
tine and “ gabbro” penetrate the alberese, the 
thermal springs of St. Michele occur; that, further 
to the S., the same conjunction of rocks is 
again accompanied at Monte Cerboli by thermal 
springs, which, in addition to several salts and 
gases, (according to the Florentine chemist, Tare 
gioni Tozzetti,) contain boracic acid; and in fol- 
lowing the same line still further to the S. and 
by E., hot water springs being again met with 
at Bagni a Morbo, hot vapours issue from a rent 
inthe rocks at Castel Nuovo, similar to that of 
Monte Cerboli. Sir Roderick then shows that 
the other borac‘e acid vapours of this tract (which 
isabout eight or nine miles long by five miles 

road) occur in parallel fissures in rocks like those 
of the ubove type. Ile then asserts that the 
“gabbro rosso” of the Tuscans, which has been 
injected into these fissures, is an amorphous im- 
bedded rock of true eruptive character, connected 
withthe serpentine, and not ametamorphosed rock, 
as supposed by some writers; and sections were 
given to indicate how it has broken up and va- 
riously altered the sedimentary strata in contact, 
occasionaily imparting to them its own red cha- 
racter, A brief allusion was then made to the 
effects of the earthquake of 1847, and how its 
disastrous effects coincided with the N.N.W. and 
S.S.E. direction of the lines of issue of the boracic 
vapours, and how the principal destruction of 
property and life occurred on the hillocks or the 
longitudinal ve'leys of incoherent tertiary marl ; 
further reference being made to the works of Savi 
and Pilla, The direction of the vapour fissures 
of Tuscany is coincident in the N. and by W. 
with the lofty ridge of the Western Apennines 
(Apuan Alps), and its minor parallels, in the bay 
of La Spezia, consisting of highly metamorphosed 
strata (Carra.a marble), and terminates north- 
wards in the great serpentine region of Parma and 
the Genovesato, Looking to this last mentioned 
tract as the chief centre of eruption, the author 
points out how those bands of eruption proceed- 
ing therefrom (each band containing minor paral- 
lels within itself), which have given to Italy and 
her western islands their dominant features, are 
hot parallel, but divergent, as respects large 
masses of land; though, wnatever be the direc- 
tion of the ridges, the same intrusive rocks have 
cut up and altered the same sedimentary strata, 
thereby clearly fixing the age and the simultaniety 
of the operation. ‘Thus, the serpentines which 
traverse the cretaceous and nummulitic rocks of 
a almost N. and S.—a line, it is to be 
of f ved, on which there are undeniable proofs 
¢ Ormer bands, as indicated by the Silurian 
ssils and coal plants of Sardinia, which range 


along an ancient granitic shore. On the east, on 
the contrary, the main chain of the Apennines, 
whose back bone has been determined by the 
serpentinous eruptions between Florence and 
Bologna, diverges still more from the paral- 
lelism of the Apuan band, and tends to the 
S.E.; and it is in this line that the chief ele- 
vations have occured ; the Gran Sasso d'Italia 
(9,500 feet above the sea) being composed 
of eretaceous or nummulitic rocks. Yet, with 
all their grandeur of outline and crystalline 
aspect, the Apennines contain only secondary and 
older tertiary rocks, and offer no proof that any 
portion of them (excepting perhaps Calabria), was 
dry land until that period of intense eruptive ac- 
tivity, which, in evolving the serpentines and other 
igneous rocks, raised up similar masses, and gave 
to the peninsula its crystalline and rugged centre. 
After a long period of quiescence, during which 
the miocene strata were deposited, and in a great 
part formed out of the débris of the rocky skeleton 
above described, another great movement occurred, 
which dislocated these middle tertiaries, with their 
conglomerates and coal fields, and this movement 
seems, on the whole, to have been aliniated with 
that of the preceding epoch. The granites of 
Elba and Piombino, which traverse the serpentine, 
were, partially, accompaniments of this distur- 
bance. Ata later period the subaqueous volcanic 
rocks of the Campagna di Roma and Naples were 
elaborated in the same general direction as the 


wanting. Four years ago Mr. Macqueen, in a 
paper read before the Royal Geographical Society, 
making use of Mr. Livingston’s words, stated— 
“A short distance beyond my furthest point north 
there is a fresh water lake, called Makkoro, or 
the Lake of the Boat, on account of the canoes 
which are found upon it. The banks are level 
with the water, and the surrounding country flat; 
hippopotami, alligators, and various kinds of fish 
abound in it. Bamboo and other reeds grow on 
its banks, and dangerous fevers prevail on its 
shores. Many natives live and trade around it. 
They are armed with guns, procured from the 
Portuguese on the east coast. Its position is 
about 20 deg. 20 min. S. lat. and 24 deg. 30 min. 
£. long. Native travellers state that a considera- 
ble stream flows from it to the north-east,” &c. 
According to Mr. Macqueen, the Limpopo, or 
Oori, with its numerous tributaries, flows into the 
Indian Ocean, to the south of Chulawan and Holy 
| Island. Mr, Moffatt, on his late visit to Masela- 
| katse, fell in with a man of the Baquiana tribe, 
| who had been the guide to the expedition of Dr. 
| Cowan, in his endeavour to penetrate to the Por- 
| tuguese settlements of the east coast. This man 
| told Mr. Moffatt that he had conducted Dr. Cowan 
| and his colleagues in a north-east direction, until 
| they had crossed a large river, running east, 
| where he left them, as they intended proceeding 
idown its banks towards Sofala. Curiously 
| enough, Capt. Owen was informed at Sofala that 





Apennines, which they flank. The author here | these unfortunate travellers had been murdered 
reminded his auditors that the Alps, which had | twelve days’ journey in the interior, and Capt. 
also undergone their greatest mutations and eleva- | Wm. Cook received much the same account at 


tions after the nummulitic and miocene periods, 
had a chief axis from N.E, to S.W., or nearly at 


| Quilimana. E.N.E. of the lake Mr. Macqueen says 


| that the mountains fare covered with snow, and 


right angles to that of the Apennines, and that | the circumstance that the supplies to the lake 
the former differed from the latter in possessing | proceed from the N. and N.W. is of great im- 
the same dorsal spine of ancient and paleozoic | portance with regard to the general geography of 


rocks which characterises the Sardinian or meri- | 


africa. It discloses at once the sources of the 


dian direction, and also in having never hadany true | streams, which, with others from the central dis- 


voleanic rocks, 


It follows, therefore, that chains | tricts more to the north, form that great river, 


trending from N.toS and from N. FE. toS. W,| which enters the sea in 17 deg. 50 min. §. lat., 
have preserved their directions from the earliest | and of which Nourse’s River is undoubtedly a 


periods, and have been affected by eruptions and | branch. 
lines of dislocations, more or less parallel to their | 


original axis, at subsequent periods; whilst the 
Apennines, exhibiting no signs of high antiquity, 
have been mainly metamorphosed and raised up at 
the same periods, though their axes radiate towards 


the S.E. The chief skeleton of Italy having been | 
formed by the serpentine eruptions and their | 
accompaniments, we have evidence in the ejec-| 


tions of Vesuvius, on the §.S.E., and in the hot | 
fumes of Tuscany, on the N.N.W., that the igne- | 


ous agency, which re-occurred in great force at | 


former epochs and produced the Apennine moun- 
tains, is still active on a small scale along this one 
and the same band of eruption. 





ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
April 8th.—Sir Roderick I. Murchison, V.P., 
in the chair. Read :—*“ Notes on the Geo- 
graphy of South Africa,” by Mr. Macqueen; and 
a letter from Mr. Oswell on the newly-discovered 
South African Lake, “ Ngami.” After bestow- 


ing a well-merited encomium upon the geographi- | 
cal labours of Messrs. Livingston, Moffatt, Oswell, | 
Murray, and Varden, Mr. Macqueen proceeded, in | 
his summary on the geography of that portion | 


of Africa, taking Mosega, situated on the head 
branch of the Marikwa, S. lat. 25 deg. 35 min. 
and E. long. 25 deg. 52 min., as his starting point. 
He considers the Limpopo and the Oori as form- 
ing one and the same stream, receiving, in lat. 
24 deg. 10 min. and long. 26 deg. 33 min., the 
Marikwa from the S.W. The Cashan range of 


hills rise about 600 feet from an elevated table | 
land, probably 5,000 feet above the level of the | Lupata Mountains, the stream was so shallow 


sea, 


The river alluded to is a very large 
stream, even during the dry season exceeding in 
size the Orange River where it enters the Atlantic. 
| The earliest of the ‘Portuguese navigators were 
well aware of the existence of the high mountains 
in this quarter, and called them “ Mountains of the 
Moon,” which has led more recent geographers to 
class them with the Mountains of the Moon re- 
ported to exist near the equator. Mr. Cook says, 
“that the Swakop enters the sea nearly a degree 
more to the north than has hitherto been sup- 
posed, and that at some distance to the north of 
it the Atlantic penetrates deeply into that portion 
of the Continent.” 

Viscount Bandcira, in a letter to Mr. Macqueen, 
confirms the report that the River Coanza takes 
its rise in a lake, and says that a Portuguese 
traveller, who had returned from that portion of 
Africa only a short time before, informed him 
that there was more than one lake supplying that 
well-known stream; and that, to the best of his 
knowledge, no direct communication exists from 
Southern Benguella through the interior to Tete. 
Before leaving Southern Africa Mr. Macqueen 
says, that there is something unsatisfactory, and 
yet unexplained, concerning the River Luaba and 


| its connection with the River of Quilimana, and 


also the Zambeze. Starting at once from the 
River of Quilimana, only a few yards wide, the 
Luaba is entered, a mighty stream about one mile 
broad, and with a rapid current. We hear 
little or nothing more about it, and then find the 
Zambeze at Tete; while Lacerda informs us that, at 
the spot where the Zambeze passes through the 


Prior to the late successful expedition in | that he was compelled to unload his boats and 


search of the lake, Mr. Macqueen had furnished | travel by land until he passed beyond the dreary 
Mr. Oswell with a copy of his map, in which the | passage. 


lake was placed exactly in its present latitude, 





The letter from Mr. Oswell was directed to 


the two newly-discovered rivers being alone! Capt. Varden, and contained an interesting ace 
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count of his route, in company with Messrs. 
Livingston and Murray, for the discovery of the 
lake, together with a promise of a future com- 
munication upon his return from his next excur- 
sion, in which he may possibly be joined by 
Messrs. F. Galton and Anderson, now under 
weigh for the Cape. 

Capt. Varden exhihited a specimen of the cloth 
made by the natives in this portion of Africa, 
dyed with the wild indigo of the country; like- 
wise the enormous tusks of the African wild hog, 
together with the flat head of a fish abounding in 
the lake, as well as the fly so dangerous to the 
cattle and horses of the traveller. The fly and 
the fish are unquestionably new, and hitherto un- 
described, and excited great interest. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

April 6th.— Professor Wilson in the chair. A con- 
siderable collection of ancient terra cotta figures, 
procured by Mr. W. B. Barker in the vicinity of 
‘Tarsus, in Cilicia, was produced by that gentleman 
for the inspection of the meeting; and the Secretary 
read a report by Mr. L. J. Abington, upon some of 
the specimens which had been submitted to his ex- 
amiuation. Mr. Abington considered the relics to 
be Roman, and to have been made about the time 
of Augustus, when Tarsus was a Roman colony. 
The spot where they were found was probably the 
site of a Ceramicus, or ancient pottery, and some of 
the specimens produced appear to have been thrown 
aside in consequence of having been imperfectly 
moulded. Among the choicest of the relics were 
heads of Pallas and Apollo, the body of Hercules, 
and a figure of the Boy Mercury. The heads of 
Apollo were peculiar in being rayed, and, in one in- 
stance, furnished with wings, and this unusual ap- 
pendage might be attributed to an embodiment of 
the Phcenician and Egyptian worship of the sun with 
that of the Greek Apollo, all myths of similar origin. 
The wings may be accounted for by the circumstance 
of Apollo having been the tutelar deity of Tarsus, 
which name is said to have been derived from the 
Greek “ tarsos,’’ winged or feathered. The minia- 
ture figure of the Boy Mercury was very good, and 
the subtle innocence of the little thief admirably de- 
gicted by the artist, although the model did not 
possess much finish. The whole collection exhibited 
a strange incongruity of high artistic excellence and 
bad workmanship, being moulded from good ori- 
ginals but made by men of very inferior skill. It 
also showed the great advantage which modern art 
has derived from the use of plaster instead of the 
ancient burnt-clay moulds, as many imperfections 
found in them are entirely attributable to the inferior 
qualities of the material from which the moulds 
were made. Some of the figures retain on their 
backs the impress of the workman’s fingers, showing 
that the hand was used to force the clay into the 
mould, and that the use of the sponge beater was 
unknown, although we derive this valuable material 
almost from the very doors of these image makers. 
if the sponge had been used the eye-lids, lips, &c., 
would have been more perfect than is the case in 
several of the specimens exhibited. 

Some discussion followed the reading of this 
communication. | Several members pronounced 
the relics Greek, and that some of them were at 
least anterior to the age of Alexander ; but the form 
of some details, amongst others that of Minerva’s 
helmet, was said to indicate a Roman period. The 
conclusion appeared to be that the epoch of manu- 
facture was Roman though the artists were, in all 
probability, Greeks. The Greek derivation of the 
name of Tarsus was also disputed, and a Semitic 
origin was assigned, it being held that Tarsus was 
identical with the Tharshish of Scripture, but there 
could be no doubt that the Greek derivation of the 
name was accepted by artists as well suited to an 
emblematic representation. 

The Secretary then read a communication from 


Colonel Sykes, being a letter addressed to him by 
Ensign Hugo Jones, giving some account of the 
Derajat, or district west of the Indus. 

After the fall of Mooltan, a force of about 3,000 
men was sent to the assistance of Lieut. Taylor, who 
was engaged in occupying the country about Bunnoo. 
Mr. Jones accompanied the force which proceeded 
to Leia, on the Indus, a distance of four marches, 
over a sandy, uneven country, studded with dilapi- 
datedijforts. The dwellers in and around these were, if 
report spoke truly, robbers, and practised agriculture 
only as a blind to their predatory occupations, which, 
upon examination of their fields, appeared, in several 
instances, to be the truth. Leia is about four miles 
from the river, and its population, which consists 
principally of Hindoos, is said to amount to five or 
six thousand souls. The environs are highly culti- 
vated. From Leia they proceeded two marches 
through a more cultivated country, to Bukkur, 
which is inhabited chiefly by Mahommedans, who 
hailed the arrival of the force with joy. It re- 
quired some trouble to make the natives of this 
and other places understand that no presents would 
be received, and that provisions supplied would all 
be paid for. This course was so different from the 
practice of the Sikh Sirdars that it was almost in- 
comprehensible, but, when understood, produced a 
most favourable impression. The force then pro- 





ceeded to Kalloor, and thence, over the river, to 
Esakhail and Bunnoo, where they occupied the fort 
of Bunnoo without firing a shot. Thence they pro- 
ceeded upwards to Lukkee, on the Kurroom river. 
Lukkee is by no means a small place, but it has a 
very poor appearance. The inhabitants are a fine 
race, and appear to be industrious, and the work of 
their artisans is rude and simple, but they seem to 
be intelligent and willing to learn. ‘The country 
around is very beautiful and fertile, and the land is 
extensively cultivated, depending for its irrigation 
chiefly on the rain which frequently falls in delight- 
ful showers. Corn and provisions are plentiful and 
cheap. From Lukkee a party set out on an excur- 
sion, through the hills, to Dera Ismail Khan. The 
inhabitants of the hills received the party kindly. 
They are an uneducated race, and live chiefly on 
grain, meat being indulged in only on grand occa- 
sions. The killing of cows was prohibited by the 
Seikhs, and every one found guilty of slaughtering 
one was imprisoned for seven or eight years, and 
perhaps for life, or even put todeath. The hillsare 
composed chiefly of sandstone, and vary in height 
from 500 to 2,000 feet. The Paisley Pass, through 
which the party proceeded, is about three and a half 
miles long and very narrow, and, on emerging from 
it, they entered a waste track, uncultivated from 
want of water. Bears, hyenas, and wild goats are 
found in the hills, and antelopes are numerous in the 
plains. Dera Ismail Khan is a well-built town, sur- 
rounded by a wall, and contains about 15,000 inha- 
bitants, many of whom are Hindoos, Leaving this 
place they proceeded to Baloot, under the hills, 
which is situate in a most luxuriant country. Some 
curious stone buildings were discovered inthe vicinity, 
of which the natives could give no account. Five 
miles higher up, on the banks of the Indus, is Kafir 
Kote, or “ Infidel’s Place,” where are found the re- 
mains of a magnificent stone fort, which must, in 
former times, have been impregnable. The posi- 
tion is a most commanding one, and was evidently 
built by a good soldier, but it is very doubtful if it 
is the work of Alexander, as some have supposed. 
In consequence of letters requiring his presence at; 
head quarters, Mr. Jones's travels in this district 
were brought to an abrupt close. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEEK. 
| Monday.—Chemical, § p.m.—Medical, 8 p.m.—Pathologi- 
cal, 8 p.m. i” 
Tuesday.—Linnean, 8 p.m.—Horticultural, 3 p.m.—Civil 
Engi “Di ion on Locks and Keys,’”’”—Mr. Mallet, 











“ Description of the Insistent Pontoon Bridge, erected at 





Dublin, on the Midland Great Western Railway of Ireland,”) 
8 p.m 


Wiedieesdep —Seciety of Arts, 8 p.m.—Microscopical, g 
.m.—Archeological Assvciation, (Council) 4 p.m. 
Thursday.—Royal, 84 p m.—Antiquaries, 8 p.m, 
Friday.— Royal Institution, (Mr. Stenhouse, ‘ On the 
Artificial Production of Organic Bases,’’) 84 p.m. 
Saturday .—Asiatic, 2 p.m.—Westminster Medical, 8 p.m, 








FINE ARTS. 
THE NATIONAL INSTITUTION FOR THE EXHIBITION 
OF MODERN ART. 

Tue private view of the pictures takes place to- 
day at the new rooms, which are called the Portland 
Gallery. We have had the pleasure of taking a 
hasty preliminary view, and can promise a great 
treat: the landscapes are especially worthy of re. 
mark, some by S. R. Percy are of the highest 
standard in the path of nature painting. 207, A 
Woodland Scene, and 277, Snowdon, are prominent 
examples; others by A. W. Williams and G. A. Wil- 
liams, are very beautiful specimens in the same line, 
The President, Mr. R. S. Lauder, R.S.A., has three 
excellent pictures of the historical class, of which 
those relating to the time of Louis XI., Galliotti 
showing a Specimen of Printing to the King, and 
that from Walter Scott’s novel of “ Quentin Dur 
ward,” are remarkable. The Hon. Secretary, Mr. 
Bell Smith, has some good portraits, both in oil and 
water-colour. A large historical work by L. W, 
Desanges is also worthy of high commendation, 
Mr. M‘Ian has several pictures, which surpass any- 
thing of his we have hitherto seen ; and Mrs, M‘Ian’s 
picture, “ Captivity and Liberty,” shows rare talents, 
There are many other capital pictures, by Bentley, 
M. Claxton, C. Dukes, F. Newenham, Parker, Ro- 
setti, &c. &c., and, altogether, we feel this exhibi- 
tion to be one of the most interesting of the day, as 
emanating from a small, but clever, body of artists, 
who appear to be actuated with true feelings for the 
promotion of the Fine Arts, and who have our 
hearty wishes for their still greater success. We 
shall, of course, return to the Portland Gallery 
again, and as the origin of this young society and 
its merits have considerable weight in reference 
to the general subject of the present position of 
our school of art and artists, we intend devoting 
some attention to it in a future Gazette, 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
FRANCE. 
(From our own Correspondent. ) 
Paris, Thursday. 

LaMARTINE’s Toussaint Louverture—the famous 
tragedy which has been reposing in manuscript 
for years, and for years been one of our stand- 
ing topics of literary gossip—has at last seen 
the light of the lamps. It was on the stage of the 
Porte St. Martin that it was introduced to the 
world, last Saturday night was the time, and 
Frederick Lemaitre, the greatest living actor of 
France,was the hero. The vast theatre was cratl- 
med to suffocation; all the literary, political, artis- 
tic, and fashionable notabilities of the land were 
present; there was shouting so vociferous that it 
must have gladdened even the author's heart, 
ravenous as it is for praise; and when the cur- 
tain fell, he—an unusual honour in France—was 
summoned to the front of his box, to be shouted 
at again, louder and more violent than before. 

As an acting play, the tragedy is assuredly not 
destined to any very long career of success. 
It is too long, too deficient in incident, too 1n00- 
herent, too devoid of an intelligible plot. There 
is, moreover, something ludicrous in it, from the 
fact, that nearly all its personages, male and 
female, are blacks—real, downright, unmls- 
takeable, jet-black-blacking-like niggers. Ano- 
ther defect in it is, that the hero and all his com- 
panions not only do not excite sympathy, but 
are positively repulsive to a French audience, 
inasmuch as they express deadly hatred to 
France in particular, and to white men ™ 
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neral, and every act of courage or heroism they 

rform is a cruel condemnation of the French. 

he play was admirably acted, especially by 
Lemaitre, and was beautifully put on the stage. 

In a literary point of view, Toussaint Louver- 
ture is decidedly Lamartinish ; that it contains 
passages of great beauty, of real poetic fervour, 
of striking, almost terrible energy, but mixed up 
with much that is vague, dreamy, exaggerated, 
or false—much, also, that is perfectly incompre- 
hensible, and not a little that is unquestionable 
twaddle. The principal character is drawn with 
considerable power, but after allit is rather a 
hacknied one on the stage; we have, indeed, hun- 
dreds of Toussaints, who, throughout acts innum- 
able, combat courageously and gloriously for 
liberty and country, only their skins are white. 
One of the most pleasing things in the tragedy 
is asortof negro paraphrase of the Marseillaise, 
whichis sung by the blaeks in the course of the 
first scene:— 

“ Enfans des noirs, proscrits du monde 
Pauvre chair changée en troupeau. 
Qui de vous-méme race immonde 
Portez le deuil sur votre peau ! 
Relevez du sol votre téte 
Osez retrouver en tout lieu, 
Des femmes, des enfans, un Dieu, 
Le nom d’homme est votre conquéte !” 
One of the most admired tirades of Toussaint is 
the following :— 
Toussaint.—* Dans un pauvre vieux noir cependant 
quelle audace! 
De prendre seul en main la cause de sa race; 
De se dire: Selon que j‘aurai résolu, 
Il en sera d’eux tous ce que j’aurai voulu! 
Dans mes reflexions du mot fatal suivies, 
Je pese avec la mienne un million de vies, 
Sij'ai mal entendu..si j'ai mal repeté 
Le sens de Dieu !.. Malheur a ma posterite! 
Dieu ne sonne qu’une heure a notre délivrance, 
Opprobre a qui la perd ! mort a qui la devance! 
(Ils’ineline, touche la terre du front, tire un chapelet, 
ou pend un crucifix, de son sein, et pleure.) 
Ah! combien j’ai besoin d’intercéder celui 
Dont l’inspiration sur tous mes pas,a lui. 
(Il prie.) 
Crucifié pour tous ! symbole d'agonie 
Et de redemption ! 
(I s'interrompt, et reprend avec amertume.) 
Quelle amére ironie! 
Ou se heurte mon coeur lorsque je veux prier ? 
— cest le Dieu des blancs qu'il nous faut sup- 
ier? 
Ces feroces tyrans, dont le joug nous insulte, 
Nous ont donné le Dieu que profane leur culte, 
En sorte qu’il nous faut, en tombant a genoux, 
Effacer leur image entre le ciel et nous ! 
Eh ! leur propre Dieu contre eux est mon 
refuge! 
Ii fat lear Redempteur, mais il sera leur juge 
La justice 4 ses yeux n’aura plus de couleur, 
Puisqu’il choisit la croix il aima le malheur !” 


_ Inthe same spirit isan address of a monk, which 
18 not deficient in energetic eloquence, and which 
would, Iam sure, have had tremendous success 
: Exeter Hall during the anti-slavery agita- 
ion :— 

Le Moine—* Je sers un autre maitre 
Qui he connait ni blancs, ni noirs, ni nations, 
Qui s'indigne 1a-haut de ces distinctions, 
Qui d'un egal amour dans sa grandeur embrasse 
Tous ceux qu'il anima du souffle de sa grace, 
Qui ne hait que l'impie et les persécuteurs, 
Etsoutient de son bras les bras libérateurs. 

vous les mains vers lui pendant la sainte lutte ! 
Je suis de la couleur de ceux qu'on persécute ; 
Sans aimer, sans hair les drapeaux differens, 
Partout oii "homme souffre, il me voit dans ses rangs. 
Plus une race humaine est vaincue et flélrie, 
Pius elle m’est sacrée et devient ma patrie. 
Vai quitte mon pays, j’ai cherché sous le ciel 
Quels etaient les plus vils des enfans d’Israél, 
’ uels vermisseaux abjects, d’un talon plus superbe, 
£ pied cruel des blanes écrasait nus sur l’herbe, 
D al ~ que c’était vous! vous sur qui votre peau 
~ euil de la nature étendit le drapeau, 

ous, insectes humains, vermine au feu promise, 
Que le qui la colére aux plus doux est permise, 

ue le plus vil des blanes peut encore mépriser, 


Que le fou peut railler, que l’enfant peut briser, 
Qu’un revendeur de chair vend, colporte et transplante, 
Comme un fumier vivant qui féconde une plante, 
Sans péres, sans enfans, nomades en tout lieu, 
Hors la loi de tout peuple et hors la loi de Dieu, 
A qui, pour conserver plus de prééminence, 

Le blanc, comme un forfait, défend l’intelligence, 
Moi, je serai le feu, les blancs seront le but. 

De la terre et du ciel misérable rebut! 

Montrez, en éclatant, race ala fin vengée, 

De quelle explosion le temps vous a chargée.” 

An harangue of Toussaint to the blacks, exciting 
them to resistance against the French, and reca- 
pitulating, with much wild indignation, the mani- 
fold wrongs and oppressions they and their race 
had long endured, is very fine, but, unfortu- 
nately, too long for quotation. In the last act 
Toussaint figures in a thrilling scene—an inter- 
view with his family. Both he and the children 
express themselves in beautiful language, and, 
what is more, are remarkably true to nature. I 
extract the following from this part: — 

Isaac, ( Toussaint’s son, praying.) 
“ Dieu descendu du ciel dans le sein d’une femme, 
Pour porter nos fardeaux, pour délivrer notre ame ; 
Dieu né dans une étable et mort sur une croix, 
Je prie en ton saint nom le pére en qui tu crois! 
J’aime ta pauvrete, j’espere en ton supplice ; 
Par les gouttes de sang de ton divin calice, 
Sanctifie, O Jésus! sur le ffont du chrétien, 
Les gouttes de sueur qui découlaient du tien ! 

(Toussaint releve la tete avec orgueil.) 
Fais-nous, par ton exemple, honorer notre pére, 
Fais-nous croitre et souffrir les yeux sur notre mére! 
Donne-nous le repas ces oiseaux du buisson, 
Le grain qui sur le champ reste aprés la moisson, 
Et, pour bénir l'état ot tu nous a fait naitre, 
Un bon pére la-haut! sur la terre un bon maitre ! 
(Toussaint se leve avec indignation; ses enfans etonnes se 

levent avec lui.) 
Toussaint, (avec ferce.) 

Un maitre! Qu’as-tu dit? Le négre n’en a plus! 
Ces mots sont effacés, ces temps sont disparus ! 
Debout, enfans, debout, le noir enfin est homme! 
Spartacus a brisé ses fers ailleurs qu’a Rome! 
Un maitre! Ah! de ce mot tout mon cceur a saigné ; 
Il me rappelle, au cri de mon sang indigné, 
Que mes fils dans mes bras sont le present d’untraitre, 
Que j’ai des ennemis! ah! oui! mais de maitre !” 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
THE INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION, 1851. 
WE do not think we ought to feel alarm, though 
after all the magniloquent speeches and magnifi- 
cent promises on the subjec we cannot help feeling 
much disappointment that the subscriptions to 
the Great National Exhibition of 1851 have not 
been more productive. “ We (Times) presume 
it is quite settled that the preliminary expenses 
of the intended exhibition are to be met by private 
subscriptions. Since the point was first mooted 
there has been throughout the country but one 
cry to this effect. Any feeble endeavour we might 
make just to insinuate the faintest suspicion of a 
doubt, that after the first burst of the great sub- 
scribers possibly there might be a certain delay, 
a hanging-back, a disinclination, on the part of 
the great mass of the community to pay up, was 
met with almost indignation. But we grieve to 
say it, the time has come for giving the public a 
broad hint that if this exhibition is to be carried 
out on a scale suitable to the dignity of this 
country, and commensurate with the magnitude 
of the objects we are supposed to have in view, 
they must show a little more practical zeal in the 
matter. The managers of the undertaking find 
themselves crippled already for want of means. 
In a word, the public must not send the Prince 
and the Commission through the Insolvent Court 
because they are the managers of a national 
undertaking. It should be understood that this 
is one of the cases in which bis dat qui cito dat. A 
flood of subscriptions at the beginning of next 
year would be a poor set-off against such a mode- 
rate but timely supply of necessary funds as would 
enable the managers to carry out the project with 
a firm hand, and therefore to a successful issue.” — 





Leader in Times, 


The warm interest taken in its promotion by 
the CouRT, operating upon a wide-spread class 
| of persons in high station and emulative trades- 
men, wishing to curry favour in that quarter, 
| might have been calculated upon for more than 
| fashionable associations and gallant proceedings, 
; the pecuniary fruits of which bear small propor- 
| tion to the attraction of the additional motive and 
' the West-end splendour of the preparation. 
| The grand Ciry of London Meeting, also, 
' appears to have brought forth an inconsiderable 
| result, notwithstanding their being addressed 
(and the whole mercantile metropolis through 
| them) with energetic appeals to their pride, that 
| it would be disgraceful to embark in sucha cause 
| without carrying it triumphantly through, and 
' this by the highest political influences, with which 
Citizens naturally desire to stand well; whilst a 
Wealthy Banker, now a Peer, attacked them on 
the usually more efficacious side of Mammon, and 
urged them to put their hands liberally into their 
pockets, as the exhibition would lead to an im- 
mense influx of foreign visitors and the consequent 
expenditure of large sums of money among them. 

Westminster and various London localities and 
adjacent districts have taken up the ball, and 
there has been a superabundance of oratory, and 
of bustle among the busy bodies who are apt to 
thrust themselves forward on public occasions ; 
but still the wool has borne no proportion to the 
“ great cry.” 

Neither have the rich marts of manufactures 
and commerce responded to the call as might have 
been anticipated from their lofty language. The 
cotton capital bragging through its commissioner 
that it would furnish 20,0001. has not, we believe, 
furnished as many hundreds :* and Leeds has 
fallen below even this Manchester minimum. 

Elsewhere, throughout the country, as far as 
can be learnt from returns made, there is a like 
short-coming of the expected and necessary funds. 

How is this? Surely the English nation have 
| not become a people of words and boasting in- 
| stead of deeds and realities! When it was a 
| matter of speculation, individuals could be found 

to offer their thousands of pounds on the chance 

lof a profit; but now when every conceivable 
stimulus has been applied, the general result is 
almost paltry, and some of the details are as 
little to be admired. 

Retail-dealers and>tradesmen make their sub- 
scriptions vehicles for puff, and the contributions 
of their many shopmen and workmen figure for 
large numbers and moderate amounts, perhaps 
some 3l. lls. 8d. in the former instance, and 
4l. 1s. 10d. in the latter. 

In other cases, real as well as;moral bullying is 
resorted to; and letters to the newspapers hold 
up to odium persons and institutions who do not 
find it expedient to obey the mandate that bids 
them “ stand and deliver.” 

The Morning Chronicle has incautiously thrown 
an impediment in the way of the subscription, by 
asserting the exhibition to be an “ Inauguration 
of Free Trade,” which has provoked a Protec- 
tionist and Agricultural jealousy, superadded to 
the distress which previously affected these im- 
portant classes as an impediment to liberal 
contributions. “ This,” remarks the Cambridge 
Chronicle, “at once closed the purses of thousands, 











* We see the subscription is 3000/.—Ed. L.G. 

t In this respect we do not follow Lord Brougham, though 
there was some truth in his remark on the subject; but 
| instance, as an example, the annexed passage (from a long 
puff letter in the Times) upon a want of readiness in certain 
| parties to send their treasures to the Adelphi Exhibition of 
| Medizeval Art:—‘‘I do thi.k that neither of our two Uni- 
versities—and Oxford least of the t»o—have responded as 
they ought to have done to the appeal of the Society of Arts, 
and when Her Majesty sets so graciousan example in exhibit- 
ing her property tor the improvement of the public taste, 
and that example has been followed by persons in all ranks, 
I trust you will agree with me in thinking this dog-in-the- 
manger policy on the part of the Universities eminently 


disgraceful. 
March 24. PIMLICOLA,”* 
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and the hopes of carrying out the scheme to a 
successful issue have become seriously diminished. 
Of course Prince Albert is acquitted of any such 
narrow views as those propounded in the Morn- 
ing Chronicle. He, however, is no more than one 
among many in this matter ; and as the free-trade 
party have been so indiscreet as to mar the pro- 
spects of the scheme by their virulent partisan- 
ship, his Royal Highness had better look to them 
for the lacking cash.” 

The doubts and difficulties attending the ques- 
tion of Money Prizes and their Adjudication, has, 
also, had a bad effect. 

The endeavours to move the working classes to 
any extent have failed; notwithstanding the 
flattering unctions, which, to sayfthe truth, have 
in style and tone been more akin to trading- 
ps pany than to manly and¥open appeals to 
good sense and patriotic feeling. The cooks have 
pretty well spoilt the broth. 

The superb Mayor’s F'éte at the Mansion House 
appeared to cheer us with stronger hopes ; and 
we trust that such a dinner, in such company, 
will not be allowed to turn out a Mare’s nest. 
But the Bradford Observer has published a curi- 
ous report of a meeting in that important manu- 
facturing place, on the return of its Mayor from 
his London mission, and as his report lets in 
more light than any other publication we have 
seen, we copy from it some of the chief points of 
new intelligence.—The Mayor spoke of the dinner 
in terms of well-won eulogy, and then went on to 
state what he had done to get at something “ more 
practical.” He wrote to Mr. Cobden, one of the 
Commissioners, and thus procured an interview 
between the Provincial aud the London Managers 
on the day after the feast, at which Lord Gran- 
ville, Lord Overstone, Sir R. Peel, Mr. Gladstone, 
Mr.-Cobden, and “a large number of Mayors” 
were present. The business was opened by the 
Bradford Representative, who said— 

“ He had discovered that there was a certain de- 
gree of misapprehension, distrust, and jealousy per- 
vading the mindsof certain individuals in reference to 
the Exhibition, and that it appeared to him highly 
desirable that such explanations should be given as 
were calculated to remove these feelinge. He referred 
especially to the suggestion made by Mr. Ripley and 
adopted by the committee at their last meeting, in 
reference to the centralizing appearance of the Royal 
Commissioners and F.xecutive Committee in London, 
and as to how far it was desirable and practicable 
that a given number of individuals should be selected 
from the various manufacturing districts in order to 
act with the executive committee in London. He 
also referred to the mode of selection which should 
be adopted—whether, for instance, in the case of par- 
ties producing fabrics for exhibition, the articles 
should be at once sent to London and the selection 
made there, or whether they should be previously 
submitted to a local committee, who should decide 
what articles should be sent to London. He also re- 
ferred to the money required for the undertaking—its 
mode of disbursement—the apprehension entertained 
by some lest there should be anything approaching to 
favouritism or jobbing in making the various appoint- 
ments, or lavish expenditure in connexion with those 
appointments.” 

These points were discussed seriatim, and 


principally by Sir R. Peel, who argued from the, 


constitution of the Royal Commission— 

“And the interests they were designed to repre- 
sent, that in the appointment of the Commission the 
utmost fairness had been adopted, and that no regard 
had been paid to any political or other considera- 
tions, beyond that of selecting the best men for the 
purpose; and stated that all arrangements of a de- 
finite character rested exclusively with the Royal 
Commissioners, and that the Executive Committee 
was simply appointed for the purpose of carrying 
into effect their decisions. It appeared that it was 
never intended that the local commissioners should 
sit at the board in London, or act with them: they 
were merely intended as a committee with whom the 
Royal Commissioners might confer, when they wished 
to impart or obtain information. The next question, 
that of the principle and mode of selection, occupied 
a considerable time. 


Among others, the Mayor of 


Manchester referred to the difficulties they had had to 
encounter in Manchester, in attempting to appoint 
local commissioners, and in consequence of which 
they had abandoned the idea. With respect to a 
power being invested in local committees, to appoint 
juries for selection, he was apprehensive that similar 
difficulties would arise. Mr. Cobden entirely differed 
from the Mayor of Manchester. ‘The appointment 
of local commissioners and juries for selection ap- 
peared to him distinct questions. He felt quite con- 
fident that in Manchester, Bradford, and other towns, 
men of sound judgment, prudence, uprightness, and 
integrity, might be found among the merchants in 
the various branches of trade, whose decisions would 
carry with them the fullest satisfaction to every pro- 
ducer. Then, again, the point was discussed with 
regard to the probability of a large quantity of goods 
of precisely the same character being sent up to Lon- 
don, (from which of course only a limited selection 
could be made), and the return of so large a portion 
occasioning expense and disappointment to these 
parties. Further, if the decision were made in Lon 
don, there would be a necessity of having there 
gentlemen from the localities whence the articles were 
sent, who were decided judges of these articles. 
Eventually this conclusion was come to—that if the 
local committees were not able to select men calcu- 
lated to impart the fullest confidence to the pro- 
ducers to act as jurors, they were to communicate 
with the royal commissioners, who would adopt the 
mode most likely to meet the views and wishes of all 
parties. On’ the subject of the expenditure, Lord 
Overstone stated that in every department the most 
rigid economy would be exercised consistent with the 
requirements of the undertaking; and assured all pre- 
sent that from the commencement to the close, there 
should be no work done or payment made, without 
the sanction of the finance committee, and he gave 
the strongest pledge that there should be nothing in 
any way approaching to a job, or favouritism, or con- 
trary to what was just and upright.* The royal com- 
missioners, although acknowledging the undoubted 
right of local committees to deal with their own funds, 
were yet desirous to know what amount would actu- 
ally reach them. It was therefore their wish that, 
apart from the simple expenses of printing circulars 
and advertising, the remainder should be sent to 
them. The question of affixing the prices to articles 
exhibited was a difficult one. In the case of manu- 
facturers or other producers exhibiting entirely new 
articles for which they might afterwards anticipate a 
large sale, if the wholesale price were attached to these 
articles, it would impart to the public generally infor- 
mation which would preclude the retail vendor from 
the sale thereof, inasmuch as the public would know 
the amount of his profit. It was finally arranged that 
parties should be at liberty to attach a price to an 
article, or omit it. Some persons seemed to have 
laboured under the idea that parties should produce 
the best of all the finest fabrics or articles that are 
made. This was a mistake; it was wished that there 
should be fabrics of all descriptions—coarser fabrics, 
middle fabrics, and better fabrics, inasmuch as mer- 
chants would probably be there from all parts of the 
world, and the object of the exhibition was to unite 
every variety of our fabrics, so that these parties 
might be in a position to see all we could produce.” 
How to protect new designs from being copied 
or pirated, it was stated would be guarded against 
as much as possible, and it appeared that the 
space which would have to be traversed by parties 
visiting the exhibition would be Seven Miles and 
a-Half ! , 
| Having thrown these pieces of observation and 
| intelligence together, we have only to annex the 
| suggestions and queries of a Correspondent to 
| which we alluded in our Notice to Correspondents 
| in the last two Gazettes :— 
{ “Js not the public opinion of the world, as 
| HERETOFORE, the safest and best means of giving 
| @ reputation of excellence in arts and manufac- 
| tures, &c. ? 











* With this vague assurance of the Chairman of the Fi- 

; nance Committee the Mayors were satisficd; but Loréi 

' Overstone ought to he aware that the public, inclined to 

| subscribe, ure not, and that the stat ts afloat respecting 

large salaries and allowances, some of the former much ex- 

| ceeding those of Junior Lords of the Admiralty, are any- 

| thing but satisfactory. Why, in this instance, should such 

| matters be kept secret, and not be openly avowed, as in all 
other appointments connected with public business ? 








“Who are capable of being judges or jurors as 
to excellence in the multifarious works of arts and 
manufactures ? 

“ Will not the decisions of the jurors, right or 
wrong, give to individuals an advantage in sales, 
that would be, and should be, more generally dif. 
fused, (especially at this time of great change 
coming over the home trade, by the first workings 
of free trade)? 

“Ts not the present exposition by the expensive 
plate-glass windows of the half ruined shop- 
keepers exposition enough already ? 

“Js not protection for anything excellent already 
afforded the inventor sufficiently by patents, &e.? 

“The foreigner can work cheaper than the 
Englishman; will not, therefore, the Englishman 
buy the foreign articles, stamped by the Hyps- 
Park Mepat or ExceLcencr, and the foreigner 
decline the dearer articles of English manufacture, 
so recommended, and the balance of trade be 
fatally against this country ? 

“Tf I were made chief baker for all London, I 
could supply a better bread at little more than 
the wholesale cost of the materials, and make , 
large fortune for my one family; but what would 
become of the other 10,000 bakers, and how could 
they pay their rent and taxes, &c.? 

“ Would it not require a jury of Admirable 
Crichtons, ‘or angels from heaven, and half of 
them to be foreigners, to give a just award of 
merit ? 

“ Would notfa mistaken award in Hyde Park do 
a serious injury to those who have obtained al- 
ready great celebrity, after years of great labour 
and expense, both of mind and body, and perhaps 
ruin them in one day? 

“Are not the subscriptions given chiefly by per 
sons to please the Court; or because, like myself, 
they would like to go to such an exhibition, as I 
do to the opera, without being responsible for the 
expenses of the management, or consequences to 
the country, from knowing little practically of manu. 
facturing or commerce ? 

“There are many other questions that might be 
asked relating to the proposed Industrial Exhibi- 
tion for 1851; but I should be obliged by any of 
your correspondents giving me a satisfactory 
answer to any of the above questions. 

A Barron.” 








MUSIC. 

Her Majesty's Theatre.—On'‘ Tuesday, Rossini's 
Barbiére di Seviglia was performed for the first 
time this season, with Sontag in the part of 
Rosina ; Belletti!as the Figazo ; and Lablache as 
Dr. Bartolo. This opera continues to be one of 
the most satisfactorily performed by the Hay- 
market troupe; the orchestral music is in the 
hands of the superior players, consequently the 
violence and clumsiness that attend mostfof the 
other performarces are avoided, besides which 
the vocal performers are of the best. Sontag’s 
Rosina, with its Rode’s air and variations, stands 
unique as a finished and elegant performance. 
Belletti’s Figaro is excellently well sung, and with 
good humourous expression. Lablache’s Bartolo 
is known of old, and happy we are to find it as of 
old, perfect in music and true to nature in its 
portrayal of the character. On Thursday, the 
chef deuvre of Mozart, Jl Don Giovanni, was per- 
formed. It is evident that the reproduction of 
this celebrated work has been the subject of con- 
siderable care on the part of the management, 
and that rivalry has produced a good effect. The 
scenery is almest entirely new, and some of it 
exceedingly beautiful. The minuet in G, and the 
zarabanda in A, were given in the masque scene. 
When so much effort is made, with all the means 
possessed, it would be ungrateful to find fault; 
nevertheless, it is provoking that we cannot record 
a closer arrival at perfection in the interpretation 
of this superb opera, because the materials are 
good, the artistes, at least the three most impor- 
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tant, are of the highest order, and the remainder 
of the cast have excellent pretensions; while the 
band contains many of the first instrumentalists 
of the day, and the chorus is a practised, well- 
trained troupe. ‘The favourite morceaur were 
beautifully sung by Sontag, Coletti, and Lablache. 
As to Lablache’s performance, it is so good and 
so well known as to be beyond criticism; he is of 
vital importance throughout the opera, and con- 
tributes powerfully to the success of any piece in 
whick he is concerned. Mlle. Parodi’s Donna 
Anna does not — us. Mme. Giuliani is a 
very acceptable Elvira, and sang the *‘ mi tradi’ 
very effectively, As regards the general effect of 
the opera, we remarked many crudities and falsi- 
ties in the treatment of the music thatj might be 
got rid of by a severer and more tasteful direction. 
Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden.—Grisi, 
Mario, and Tamburini returned once more, and 
received a most enthusiastic welcome, on Tues- 
day : — Lucrezia was the Opera, and one well 
calculated to display the specialité of each of these | 
gifted singers. Grisiis asjgreat a marvel as ever ; | 
what Pasta was we know not of our own ears, but | 
Giutia Grisi is without a rival for quality of voice, | 
and grand impassioned singing combined, Lu- | 
crezia 1s one of her greatest parts, and we never 
remember hearing it given with such impressive 
effect even by her ; the opening cavatina, “ come | 
bello,” was sung with all the elegance and taste | 
possible, The grand duo with the Duke in the | 
second Act showed all her wonderful power of | 
grandand passionate|singing—it was magnificently | 
sung. The beautiful trio, too, with Tamburini and | 
Mario which follows, was also perfectly given, | 
with all the truth of expression and exquisite finish | 
of singing that belong only to such great artistes; 
it was rapturously encored.— Mario was some- 
what “out of voice’ by his journey from St. 
Petersburgh, and an-apology was given for him, 


after which he omitted his aria of the last act ; | 
for our part, however, the hoarseness of such a_ 


a considerable portion of the entertainment; the 
singers were the Misses Williams, Mr. Benson, 
and Mr. Frank Bodda. 

Music at Paris—The Huguenots, the great, 
and, according to many eminent critics, the 
greatest, opera of Meyerbeer, was brought out at 
the Académie Royale, or (to give the temporary 
republican name) the Théitre de la Nation, on 
Monday last, with Roger and Madame Laborde 
in the principal characters. Roger sang exceed- 
ingly well, but, in some ‘parts, had to strain hit 
voice greatly. Madame Laborde, who we believe 
is new to the European stage, though very popu- 
lar in the United States, achieved a veritable 
triumph. She has a beautiful and powerful voice, 
is an accomplished musician, and has no lack of 


aplomb. She executed the great air of the se- 


cond act in a style which excited rapturous ap- 
plause, and went through all her part with una- 


| bated spirit and skill. Thechoruses and orchestra 
| were admirable, and the secondary parts were 


excellently filled by Bremond, Levasseur, and 
Madame Julienne. Altogether, this resumption 
was a magnificent one in every respect; and, not- 
withstanding the political and social varieties of 
the worthy Parisians, excited almost as much in- 
terest as a new work. Madame Viardot was to 
have taken the réle sustained by Madame Laborde, 
but, before the opera could be got ready, was 
obliged to leave for Berlin, to fulfil her engage- 
ment to perform in the Prophete, 








THE DRAMA. 

Drury Lane.—A new drama in two acts, but as 
long as a five act play, was produced’on Monday 
evening. Itis written by Mr. Bernard, and did 
not meet with the degree of success usually at- 
tendant upon his productions. It is of a bygone 
school, and not very well constructed, too crowded 
with soliloquies, and with a great deal more 
dialogue than is necessary to carry on the action. 


voice is worth the sweetest singing of some.— | As a two act piece of theordinary length, it would 


Grisiand Mario were received with long continued | 
applause and lots of bouquets ;—Tamburini also | 


shared a similar honour.—Mdlle. de Meric, the 


had not arrived from Russia, consequently Mme. 
D'Okolski took the part ; this lady, not possess- 
ing a contralto voice, could hardly be expected to 
fill the place of such singers as we have lately 
heard in the part ; so that her attempts were a 
failure, and the opera suffered in proportion.— 
The Puritani, announced for Thursday, was sup- 
planted by Norma. We are ata loss for terms 
sufficiently expressive of the delight and enthu- 
siasm created by Grisi’s performance, always 
great, but on this occasion invested with more 
grandeur than ever. It was, indeed, glorious, 
sparkling with all those lofty, rich, and polished 
passages of tragic and vocal art which abound in 
her impersonation of the Druid Priestess. The 
Casta Diva was never more charmingly given. 
The part of Pollio was sung by Sig. Tamberlik, and 
that of Oroveso by Herr Formes, whose power- 
tal organ gave great effect to the concerted 
pieces, 





Philharmonic Society.—The third concert took 
place on Monday. The attractive pieces were 
Spohr's fine third symphony and the violin concerto 
of Mendelssuhn’s, played by Mr. Cooper; not, 
however, that we can forget to speak of the 
Beethoven symphony in B flat, and ever memorable 
for its beautiful and plaintive slow movement in 
E flat. The audience showed their appreciation 
of this by asking for its repetition, which Mr. 
Costa thought better to decline. Mr. Cooper is 
fast advancing to the first rank amongst our own 
Particular violinists; his playing of the concerto 
chosen by him was, if not a most masterly, a 
highly creditable performance, and met with the 
ecided approbation of the audience. The vocal 


probably have been far more successful, but its 
story and plot are certainly not strong enough to 


| arrest {the attention of an audience for three 
contralto, was to have sung the part of Orsini, but | 


hours. The story is that of a merchant who has 
left his former place of residence in consequence 
of the misconduct of a brother, and has brought 
up that brother’s daughter, whom at the period 
ot the action of the drama, he is about to marry 
to her own favoured lover. A scoundrel who is 
acquainted with the previous history of the 
merchant makes his appearance, and avails him- 
self of his knowledge of the secret to frighten 
the lady into discarding her lover and accepting 
his hand—a sacrifice which is only averted by the 
presence of her own father, who has arrived at 
Bremen, the scene of the drama, as a wretched 
mendicant, and who, after rescuing his child, 
dies. The acting of the chief parts was respect- 
able, that of the merchant being played by Mr. 
Vandenhoff, the villain by Mr. Cooper, [the 
heroine by Miss Vandenhoff, and her father by 
Mr. Anderson with a good deal of effect and 
rugged feeling. The play was listened to pa- 
tiently without eliciting any marked enthusiasm, 
and hisses were mixed with the applause on the 
fall of the curtain. 

Haymarket.—Mr. Stirling Coyne’s version of 
the Vicar of Wakefield, for which it will be re- 
collected a priority of intention over Mr. Tom 
Taylor’s version was claimed, was acted here on 
Thursday evening. The cast embraced the whole 
strength of the company. Webster was the 
Vicar, bringing forward the benevolent features 
of the character with great tact. Buckstone, 
(Moses) funny as usual, but thinking apparently 
little of Goldsmith’s own version of the character. 
Mrs. Keeley’s (Mrs. Primrose) presented perhaps 
too broadly the comic features of the part, although 
her burst of pathos on her reconciliation with 
Olivia was very effective. Miss Horton and Mrs. 





music was but indifferently good, although it formed 


Fitzwilliam were amusing as the London ladies, 





and Mr. Stuart emphatic as Burchell. Mr. Coyne 
has treated the subject on totally different princi- 
ples to Mr. Taylor; he appears rather to have 
aimed at constructing an effective drama on the 
story of the tale, than to represent in a dramatic 
form astmuch of the book itself as could be put 
into the space allowed; and if Mr. Taylor's ver- 
sion partakes more of the spirt of the author, 
Mr. Coyne’s drama made the audience laugh 
heartily, and never once flags in the process of 
bringing out the main features of the story. The 
piece is well got up; and those who go for the 
sake of making comparisons may do so without 
detriment to either version, and will find distinct 
characteristics enough in each to prevent any 
weariness in witnessing the performance of both, 

Thédtre Frangais, St. James's.-The perform- 
ances recommenced on the 5th, with Scribe’s 
ceiebrated comedy of Bertrand et Raton, English 
play-goers will recollect a version of this piece 
which was produced at Drury Lane, under Mr, 
Bunn’s management, with the name of The 
Minister and the Mercer, the principal character, 
that of Bertrand, being played by Mr. W. Farren. 
Now, the part is performed by M. Samson, the 
original representative at the Théatre Francais, 
an artist of consummate skill and judgment. The 
character is one of restrained power, only in one 
instance allowing of any approach to energy or 
even earnestness, and then every word is weighed 
and nothing left to impulse. The point of the 
part is complete controul over words, look, tone, 
and action, the expression of deep meaning by 
the slightest possible inflections of voice, and the 
utterance of keen sarcasms as if they were either 
the politest remarks or the tritest of common- 
places. All this was done in the most masterly 
manner; not a shade of meaning was lost, or a 
look or tone wasted, while the «art was so 
completely concealed that the practised eye only 
could detect that art was used at all, and this 
without any sacrifice of the assumed individaality 
which quite realized the author’s conception; yet 
there were indications that the coldness was 
merely assumed, and that if force had been want- 
ing to carry out his view of the character, M. 
Samson had it at hiscommand. It is scarcely too 
much to say that M. Samson’s performance of 
this part is the most finished thing ofthe sort ever 
witnessed; it stamps him an actor of the highest 
and most intellectual class. The other members 
of the company did not appear to any great ad- 
vantage, but the troupe has since been strength- 
ened by the arrival of Mlle. Denain of the 
Thédtre Francais, an intelligent and clever 
actress of the school of high French comedy, 
who appeared on Monday night in conjunction 
with M. Samson, in the Ecole des Veillards. On 
Wednesday evening the performances were for 
the benefit of Mr. Bunn, who presented his 
patrons with an attractive bill of fare, which in- 
cluded the names of Carlotia Grisi, Mr. and Mrs, 
Kean, and the principal members of the French 
company. 

Strand.—A one act drama by Mr. Palgrave 
Simpson, called Poor Cousin Walter, followed 
on Monday evening the attractive version of 
the Vicar of Wakefield. It is one of the neatest 
pieces both in its construction and composition 
that has been for some time produced. The 
story is founded upon the substitution of one 
cousin for another, the one being poor but the 
other rich, and the one fancifully and the other 
truly in love with a wealthy merchant’s daughter, 
who is the depositary of a secret which involves 
a change of fortune between the two. The situa- 
tions in which the lady, believing that she is ad- 
dressing the rich cousin, places the evidence of 
this in the hands of the pvor one is highly dra- 
matic and effective, and was beautifully acted b 
Mr. Leigh Murray, and Mrs. Stirling,acted wit 
a grace and finish that showed a thorough per- 
ception of the author’s meaning. The scene is 
quite new, and represents an old English manor 
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with elegance and fidelity. The piece was most 
completely and deservedly successful; a result 
which was partly brought about by the perfect 
knowledge of the range of their powers, which 
both author and actors evinced. This theatre 
has been newly decorated and looks so clean and 
cheerful, and its complete though small company 
is so well made use of, as to render it one of the 
most agreeabie of our places of amusement. 

Surrey.—The management here has shown 
considerable spirit in its endeavours to at- 
tract a fair portion of the attention bestowed 
upon the Easter noveltics. A melo-drama of 
elaborate construction, taken from the French, 
and called The Adventurer, was brought out on 
Easter Monday, followed by a grand burlesque 
called The Three Prinees ; this has been produced 
with an amount of care and splendour that does 
great credit to the management, and will well re- 
pay the dangers and loss of time required to 
arrive at so remote a part of the county of Surrey 
as the end of the Blacktriars’-road. The princi- 
pal parts are played by Miss Bromley as the 
Princess Bright-Eye, and Miss Coveney as Prince 
Faithful, these being the lovers, who, after a due 
share of dangers from enchanted castles and at- 
tendant griflins, are united before the curtain 
falls. The scenery, which is by Mr. Calcott, is a 
great addition to the other attractions of the 
piece. 

Marylebone. — This pretty little house has 
opened for a short season, or rather for a certain 
number of nights, under the able management of 
Mr. E. Stirling, with a good working company, 
Mr. G. V. Brooke and Mrs. Seymour being the 
“Stars.” Shakspere and the Legitimate Drama, 
well supported with selections from the Manager’s 
own vast store of origingl and adapted pieces ,are 
drawing excellent houses. 








VARIETIES. X 

Dublin—Trinity College —The Lord Primate has 
lately endowed a chair of Ecclesiastical History 
in Trinity College, Dublin, and nominated, as the 
first professor, the Rev. Samuel Butcher, D.D., 
Fellow of Trinity Cullege. The appointment is for 
five years. 

Dr. William Prout.—The obituary of the week 
announces the death of this eminent physi- 
cian, on Tuesday, at his residence in Sackviile- 
street, and no more than sixty-four years of 
age. Dr. Prout was a Fellow of the Royal 
Society, and the author of several works on 
medical and scientific subjects, which acquired 
him a high reputation both for professional attain- 
ments and learning. He was accordingly held 
in much social esteem, and a wide circle of triends 
will lament his loss, in what may now be called 
little beyond the prime of life, in the class of 
which he was a distinguished member. His emi- 
nence as a philsophical writer may be estimated 
by his being chosen to write one of the Bridge- 
water ‘l'reatises. 

Mr. Bowles.—One of our sweetest Poets, an 
ornament to our literature and times, died at 
Salisbury on Sunday, aged eighty-nine. His 
place is high among the bards of our day, and 
though advanced years have kept him from the 
public for a considerable period, those who re- 
collect the palmy days of Moore, Scott, Byron, 
will not fail to associate with them the admired 
and respected name of Bowles. He was a near 
neighbour to Lord Lansdowne at Bowood, and of 
Moore at Slopperton: a delightful abode where 
we have passed happy days of literary intercourse 
and pleasures. 

Public Libraries and Museums.— Mr. Ewart’s 
bill for establishing these libraries, after some 
desultory opposition, and a division of 99 to 64, 
went partly through committee, and 6 o'clock 
having come, progress was reported, and the rest 
lett for Wednesday next. Some alterations will 
be made in the measure as originally proposed, 








Turner’s Landscape.—A very beautiful view 
of the Trossachs, painted by ‘Turner, is exhi- 
bited in Mr. Grundy’s gallery and has attracted 
great admiration. It is certainly one of the finest 
works ‘of the artist’s hand, and nature itself 
with all the chromatic harmonies of subdued co- 
lour. The learning of Poussin never produced 
anything superior. The management of a gleam 
of light, the atmospheric effects throughout, and 
the exquisite melting in gradation of the whole 
are not to be surpassed. he picture was done 
for ‘his friend Mr. Thomson, of Duddingston, 
himself a charming landscape painter some thirty- 
years ago, and is a masterpiece worthy of the 
study of every lover of art. 

Fine Cabinet Pictures.—Messrs. Christie and 
Manson announce for sale the choice cabinet col- 
lection of the late Mr. James Stuart, and we warn 
our readers of this sale, being ourselves well ac- 
quainted with this little treasury of art. In proof 
of its excellence, we may mention having about 
two years ago taken Mr. Seguin to see these pro- 
ductions, and having his testimony to their ori- 
ginality and excellence. Mr. Stuart’s Berghem 
was about his chef d’euvre, but many of the other 
masters are no less worthy of their famous names. 

Christus Remunerator.—A fine picture by Airy 
Scheffer, (in progress of engraving, as a com- 
panion to the Christ Consoler of the same artist) 
is on view at Messrs. Colnaghi’s, and is well 
worth inspection. The Saviour seems to us to 
be rather short, but the groups around are ex- 
cellently disposed, and the expression in most 
of the heads is beautiful and touching. The Mag- 
dalen in front is admirably done. The tone of 
colour is low, in accordance and sympathy with 
the subject, and the whole in harmony with the 
grateful and pious feeling of the scene. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.~ 
The GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE o 
the WORKS of BRITISH ARTISIS is OPEN DAILY, from 
fen till Five. Admission 1s. Catalogue 1s. . 
GEORGE NICOL, Secretary, 





‘THE NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS jy 

WATER COLOURS will open their Sixteenth Annual 
Exhibition on Monday, the 22nd inst., at th Sellers. to 
Pall Mall, near St. Jumnes's Palace. heir Gallery, $3, 
JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 





‘THE NATIONAL INSTITUTION for the EXHI. 
BITION of MODERN ARI, Portland Gallery, No. 31g 
Regent street, (Opposite the Polytechnic Institution). p 
The Public are informed that_ the Exhibition of the above 
Association will OPEN on MONDAY, the 15th inst, 
BELL SMITH, How. See, 





WORKS of ANCIENT and MEDIAEVAL ant, 
AND SPECIMENS of BRITISH MANUFACTURES. 
The above Exhibition tis OPEN DAILY trom ‘en ti 
Dusk, at the House of the Society of Arts, John-strest, 
Adelphi. ADMISSION, to those not Members, or introduced 
by Members, ONE SHILLING. Catalogue One Shilling, 








pe OVERLAND MAIL.—GALLERY Of 

ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent Street, Waterloo Place, 
—A GIGANTIC MOVING DIORAMA, ILLUSTRA: 
TING the ROUTE of the OVERLAND MAIL to INDIA, 
depicting every object worthy of notice on this highly. 
interesting journey from Southampton to Calcutta, accom: 
panied by descriptive detail, and appropriate Music (which 
has been in preparation for the Jast nine smonths), is now 
OPEN DAILY, at 2 and half-past 7.—Descriptive Cata. 
logue may be obtained at the Gallery.—Admission, 1s,; 
Reserved Seats, 2s, 6d. (which may be previously engaged), 


“EXHIBITION OF INDUSTRY OF ALL NATIONS, 
851.” 
THE CITY OF LONDON COMMITTEE for 


furthering the Exhibition of Industry of all Nations in 
May 1851, beg to urge upon the attention of parties residing 
within the City of London, and intending to be Exhibitors, 
that the Royal Commissioners are desirous of becoming 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Acland’s Liturgia Domestica, 4th edition, 15mo, cloth, 2s. 

Alison’s (A.) Essays, vol I., 8vo, cloth, 15s. 

Bennett’s (Rev. W. J. E.) Letters, vols. I. and II., post 8vo, 
cloth, each 7s. 6d, 

Bland’s (Rev. P.) Plain Parish Sermons, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 

Bremer’s (F.) Eastern Offering, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 

Browning’s (R.) Christmas Eve, a poem, !2mo, cloth, 6s. 

Chronological Catena of the Fathers on Doctrine of Re- 
generation in Baptism, 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

— (Rev. W.) India and the Gospels, 8vo, cloth, 
IS. 

Cooper’s (J. F.) The Ways of the Hour, 3 vols, post 8vo, 
#1 Lis. 6d. 

Daria’s (Rev. S.) Exposition of Church Catechism, 12mo. 
cloth, Is. 6d. 

Edward’s (Rev. J.) Exposition of Book of Psalms, 8vo, 
cloth, 10s. 

Fenelon’s Letters on Frequent Communion, 18mo, cloth Is. 

Girdlestone’s Old Testament, vol. II., 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

a N.) Impediments to Prosperity of Ireland, 
2mo, ls. 

Harding’s Lessons on Trees, 4to, cloth, 25s. 

_ on Art, 4to, cloth, 25s. 

Knight’s Studies and Illustrations of Shakspeare, vol I, 
Biography, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Lynam’s (late Rev. R.) History of Roman Emperors, 2 vols., 
8vo, cloth, 32s. 

Maguire’s (Rev. J. M.) Letters on Vindication of the Church 
of England, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 

More Verse, by Corn Law Rhymer, vol. II., 4s. 

Murray’s Doway and Rhenish Bible, 12mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Oliver Twist, by Charles Dickens, post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Singers of Sanctuary, 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Smith’s (D.) Dyers’ Instructor, 12mo, cloth, 21s. 

eg -. J.) Selections of Spiritual Poetry, 18mo, cloth, 
s. 6d. 


_ DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 
[This table shows the time which a ciock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.} 











1850 m. s. 1850 hm 8s 
April 13. . . 12 0 83°7]| April 17. - 11 59 34:0 
14 « « om 0182 18. 6 « — 59 200 
15 . =e | 19. . »-— 59 63 

16. . . 11 59 48°4 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

W,. M.--Meant as a “ negatur.” 

The paper on the Industrial Exhibition of 1851 in this 
number takes the place we had thought to allot to some 
further remarks on the British Museum Report. 

The Musical Union.—We are obliged to defer our notice 
of the second meeting of this Society of Musical Dilettanti 
till our next, 





juainted with the Names of Exhibitors, the objects pro- 
posed to be Exhibited, and the Space required for such 
objects, before the 10th May, 185v, and the Committee 
are now prepared to supply Printed Forms of Retarns, to 
be filled up by intendng Exhibitors. 
STEPHEN REED CATTLEY, M.A., | Hon. 
DAVID WILLIAMS WIRE, I Secs. 
Office of the City of London Committee, 
62, Cheapside, April 6, 1850. 





TALBOTYPE PORTRAITS ON PAPER. 
MESSRS. HENNEMAN and MALONE, 

192, Regent-street, (Photographers to the Queen), 
make Portraits, even in dull weather, that may be coloured 
to resemble Miniatures. Copies of Portraits in Daguerreoty; 
Oil or Water Colours; Pictures; Statuary; Prints ; Kare 
Books; &c. Apparatus, Chemicals, and lodized Paper for 
Amateurs, with Instructions gratis, sent to any part of the 


world. ; =f 

Photographs from different parts of the United Kingdom 
andthe Continent for sale, on view (gratuitously) at 122, Re- 
gent-street. 











Sale by Auction. 
The very choice Cabinet of PICTURES, Library, An 


cient Glass, and objects of Vertu, of the late JAMES 
Stucret, Esq. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE and MANSON respect- 
fully give notice that they will SeLi by Auction, at 
their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s Square, on 
Tuurspay, April 18, and following day, by order nee 
Executrix, the exceedingly choice Cabinet of Dutch a 
English PICTURES and objects of Art and Vertu, select 
with great taste by that well-kaown collector, James — 
Esq., deceased, late of Boyne Terrace, Notting me 
Among the pictures will be found :—The Skittle Players, 0 
De Hooghe, very fine ; a grand Composition of — y 
Terburg; an exquisite landscape, by K. du Jardin, ~ 
Mr. Zachary’s Collection ; a capital Landscape by Pynac 
from Lord Harcourt’s collection; the Rich Man * 
Lazarus, by Teniers ; a Conversation, by Jan Steen ; 4 La y 
by Eglon Vander Neer, from Haringay ; a fine work of ~~ 
letti_ from Marshal Maisons ; Portraitsjby Titian, Rubens, 
Dyck, Cuyp, Hogarth. and Sir Joshua Reynolds ; a vit 
on the Thames, by Wilson, from Fonthill ; Portrait 0 “ 
Regent Murray and his wife, by De Heere ; a beautiful = 
trait of the Duchess Brunati, by Greuze; and onl 
works of the English School ; Drawings, by Sir D. Wilke, 
D. Boberts, R.A. ; Enamels and Miniatures ; also, a very 
interesting collection of mediseval glass, tw —— 4 
plaques of Sevres mounted as tables, various objects coms 
= decoration, and the library of modern books an 
of prints. : " 
May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


GRAND EXTRA NIGHT, 
Combining the talents of 
Madame SONTAG, 
Madlle) CATHERINE HAYES, 
and Madlle. PARODI. 

Signori COLETTI, BELLETTI, and LABLACHE, 
CALZOLARI, and SIMS REEVES. 
Madlles. CARLOTTA GRISI, 

MARIE TAGLIONI, and AMALIA FERRARIS. 

Will take place 
On THURSDAY, APRIL 18th, 1850, 
When will be presented MOZART’S Opera, 
LE NOZZE DI FIGARO. 
Susanna . . . . . Madame SONTAG. 
TheCountess . . . . Madile. PARODI. 
Cherubino... Madlle. CATH. HAYES. 


The Count Almaviva Signor COLETTI. 
Figaro . . . - « «Signor BELLETTI. 
Basilio. . . . . « Signor CALZOLARI. 


AND 
Bartolo . . . « . Signor LABLACHE. 

In the Wedding Scene, the 
ZARABANDA IN A 
(Originally composed for this Opera), 

WILL BE DANCED BY 
Madlle. CARLOTTA GRISI, and Madlle. MARIE 
TAGLIONI, who will appear as a Cavalier. 





After the Opera will be presented selections from 
the admired Ballet of 
LA ESMERALDA; 
Comprising the celebrated TRUANDAISE, Maadlle. 
CARLOTTA GRISI, and M. CHARLES. 
To be followed by the last Scene of Donizetti’s Opera, 


LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR, 
By Mr. SIMS REEVES. 


After which will be revived, the admired “ Ice Ballet,” 
y M. P. TaGtiont,) entitled 
LES PLAISIRS DE L’HIVER; 
OU, LES PATINEURS. 
The Principal Characters by Madlle. CARLOTTA 
GRISI, Madlle. MARIE TAGLIONI, and 
Madlle, AMALIA FERRARIS ; 


In the course of which the admired Spanish dance, 

“LE ZINGARELLA ;” Madlle. MARIE TAGLI- 

ONI. “A NEW GRAND PAS ;” Madlle. AMALIA 

FERRARIS. “GRAND PAS DE DEUX A LA 

HONGROISE ;” Madlle. CARLOTTA GRISI, and 
M. CHARLES. 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


The Nobility, Patrons of the Opera, aad the Public. are 
respectfully informed that on Tuesday, ‘April 16, 1850, will 
be presented 








MOZART’S Celebrated Opera, 
DON GIOVANNL 


The Scenery by Mr. CuarLes MARSHALL. 


Don Giovanni ee +» Signor COLETTI, 
Don Ottavio . +» Signor CALZOLARI. 
tto 84. §=60 we) Signor F. LABLACHE.* 
Leporello ., ee +» Signor LABLACHE, 
Donna Anna ° +» Maddle. PARODI, 
Donna Elvira . +» Madame GIULIANI. 
; AND 
Zerlina ss Madame SONTAG. 


In the ball scene will be danced by 
Madlle. CARLOTTA GRISI and Madle MARIE 
wh - bao . 
0 will appear as a Spanish Cavalier). 
Mozart’s Incidental Mitinuet in G. and also Rice: 
CELEBRATED ZARABANDA in A minor, 
tone performed with the greatest success at the Royal Opera, 


BETWEEN THE ACTS, 
; A DIVERTISSEMENT, 
n which Mile. AMALIA FERRARIS will appear, 





To conelude with the second tableau "of the highly sue- 
cessful New and Original Grand Ballet, by M. PAUL 
TAGLIONI, entitled 
LES METAMORPHOSES. 
4 which, Mile. CARLOTTA GRISI, Mile. MARIE 
TAGLIONI, M. CHARLES and M. PAUL TAGLIONI, 
will appear. 


Applications for Boxes, S i 
; Stalls, and Tickets, to b 
& the Box-Office of the ‘Theatre. ™ ee 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


COVENT GARDEN, 





Madame GRISI, Madlle. VERA, Herr FORMES, 
Mons. MASSOL, and Signor TAMBERLIK. 


N TUESDAY NEXT, April 16th, 1850, the Per- 
formances will commence with BeLiint’s Opera 
of NORM A. 


Norma, 
Madame G RIS I, 
Adalgisa ‘ia Madille. VERA, 
(Her 2nd Appearance in that character at the Royal 
Italian Opera,) 


Clotilde, -» Madile. COTTI, 
Flavio, ee .. Signor SOLDI, 
Oroveso, ae Herr FORMES, 
(His 2nd appearance in that character in England.) 
AND 
Pollio, ‘ Signor TAMBERLIK. 


(His 2nd Appearance in that Character in England.) 





To conclude with the Seconp and Tuirp Acts of 
Auber’s Grand Opera 
MASAWNIELL O. 

The Principal Characters by 
Madlle. BALLIN, Monsieur MASSOL, Signor MEI, 
Signor ROMMI, and Masaniello, Signor 'TAM- 

BERLIK. 
The Ballet incidental tothe Opera will be supported by 
Monsieur ALEXANDER and Madlle. LOUISE 
TAGLIONI. 





The OverturEes to MasaniEtto will be played 
between the Operas. 





Tue} SECOND GRAND EXTRA NIGHT 
will take place on 
THURSDAY NEXT, APRIL 18th, 1850, 
when will be performed (for the First ‘lime this 
Season), Mozart's Celebrated Opera, of 


DON SkRewvVa.ae & 
Donna'Auna, ... Madame GRISI, 

Elvira, -- Madile. VERA, 
Zerlina .» Madame CASTELLAN, 
Leporello, -» Herr FORMES, 
Don Giovanni... Signor TAMBURINI, 
Masetto, Signor POLONINI, 


ll Commendatore, Signor TAGLIAFICO, 


AND 
Don Ottavio, ... Signor MARIO. 





On SATURDAY, APRIL 20th, 1850, 
will be produced, for the First Time, 
WITH NEW SCENERY, DRESSES, AND DECORATIONS, 
A GRAND OPERA, founded on Rossrn1’s Celebrated 
Work “ MOSE IN EGITTO,” with the Alterations 
and Additions by the Composer, entitled 
SORAS, 
The Principal Characters by 
Madame CASTELLAN, Madlle VERA, Signor 
TAMBURINI, Signor LAVIA, Signor TAGLIA- 
FICO, Signor SOLDI, Mons. ZELGER, 
(Ilis First appearance at the Royal Italian Opera), 


AND 

Signor TAMBERLIK. 
DuRING THE FOLLOWING WEEK will be performed 
(for the First Time this Season,) Mryersren’s 


‘ Grand Romantic Opera, 


ROBERTO IL DIAVOLO, 


with the following Powerful Cast:— 
Alice .- Madame GRISI, 
(Her First Appearance in that Character, ) 


Isabela, «» Madame CASTELLAN, 
Alberto, -- Signor ROMMI, 
Eraldo, -- Mons. MASSOL, 
ll Priore, .- Signor TAGLIAFICO, 
Roberto, .. Signor TAMBERLIK, 
Rertramo, .- Herr FORMES, 

AND 
Rambaldo, -- Signor MARIO. 


Composer, Director of the Music, and Conductor, 
Mr. COSTA. 

The Doors will be opened at Half-Past Seven, and 
> ee commence at Eight o’Clock pre- 
cisely. — 
Tickets for the Boxes, Stalls, or the Pit, may be 
had (for the Night or Season,) at the Box-oflice of 
the Theatre, which is opened from Ten till Five. 








PEAT CHARCOAL AND SANITARY REFORM. 


7 one . 
‘THE plans and proposition submitted to the 
Metropolitan Commissioners of Sewers by Mr. JASPER W. 
RoceErs, C.E., for the “ Sanitary Reform” of London, by the 
aid of Peat Charcoal; are open, at these offices, free tor inspec- 
tion ;—and the public is specially invited to examine them. 

A pamphlet, containing the proposition, with estimates, and 
a few facts from the press, &c.,inay be had gratis. 

Small samples of “PEAT CHARCOAL MANURE,” with 
analyses of its components, can be obtained; so that all per- 
sons may have the Opportunity of testing its properties and 
purity! 

Sanitary Engineering Offices, 88, St. James’s-street, London. 





“ NORTON’S” 


AMOMILE PILLS are confidently recommended 
asa simple but certain Remedy, to all who suffer from 
Indigestion, Sick Head-Ache, Bilious and Liver Com- 
plaints, Heartburn, and Acidity of the Stomach, Depressed 
Spirits, Disturbed Sleep, Violent Palpitations, Spasms, 
General Debility, Costiveness, &c. They act as a powerful 
tonic and gentle aperient ; are mild in their operation, safe 
under any circumstances, and thousands of Persons can now 
bear testimony to the benefits to be derived from their use. 
Sold in Bottles at Is, l4d., 2s. 9d., and 11s, each, in every 
‘Town in the Kingdom, 
CAUTION. 
Be sure to ask for “ NORTON’S PILLS,” and do not 
be persuaded to purchase an imitation, 








JOUN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and EARTH- 
e ENWARE BUSINESS is CARRIED ON in OXFORD STREET 
only.—The premises are the most extensive in London, and contain 
an ample assortment of every description of goods of the first ma- 
nufacturers. A great vanety of Dinner Services at four guineas 
each, cash.—250, Oxford Street, near Hyde Park. 


EP: J. DENT, by distinct appointments, Watch 
and Clock Maker to the Queen, H. R. H, Prince Albert, and 
H, I. M. the Emperor of Russia, having ges increased his stock 
of WATCHES and CLOCKS, to meet the purchases made at this 
season of the year, most respectfully requests from the public an 
inspection of his various assortments. Ladies’ gold watches, with 
gold dials, and jewelled in four holes, 8 gs. each; gentlemen's ditto, 
enamel dials, 10 gs.; youth's silver watches, 4 gs.; substantialand 
accurately-going silver lever watches, jewelled in four holes, 6 gs.— 
E. J. DENT, 82, Strand; 33, Cockspur Street; and 34, Royal 
Exchange (Clock Tower Area). 








HENDRIE'S PATENT PETROLINE SOAP 

Has realized in practice all the promised beneficial effects on 
excoriations and eruptive affections of the cuticle, “ The COs. 
METIC PETROLINE SOAP,” for the habitual use of the toilet, is 
found to have an agreeable demulcent influence un the hands, and 
on the most delicate skins or in the nursery, for infants. ‘The 
«*PETROLINE SHAVING SOAP” is peculiarly bland and balsamic, 
allaying the irritation felt in the employment of the ordinary 
alkaline composition. 

A more detergent antiseptic, with additional petroleum, named 
“ DISPENSARY SOAP,” is prepared tor inveterate cuticular affec- 
lions of long standing; and, from experience in several public 
schools, where it has been employed in washing children’s heads, 
it has proved an efficient specific for,and a complete protection 
against, the troublesome complaint known as ringworm. 

The Dispensary Soap, being at a moderate price, is available for 
all classes, and is used with great success in purifying linen after 
infectious diseases; indeed, the use of it may, in many cases of 
typhus and other contagions, be considered a beneficial antidote. 

H. HENDRIE, 
PERFUMER TO HER MAJESTY, 
12 and 13, Tichborne Street, Regent's Quadrant. 


TOOTHAC HE PERMANENTLY CURED 

by using BRANDE’S ENAMEL for filling decaying Teeth, 
and rendering them sound and painless. Price 1s. Enough for 
several Teeth. The only substance approved by the medical 
faculty, as being unattended with pain or danger, and the good 
effects of which are permanent. 

Sold by all Chemists in the United Kingdom. Twenty really 
authorised Testimonials accompany each box, with full directions 
for use. Sent free, by return of post, by J. WILLIS, 24, EAST 
TEMPLE CHAMBERS, WHITEFRIARS, FLEET-STREET, LON- 
DON, in return for thirteen penny stamps. 

CAUTLION.—The great success of this preparation has induced 
numerous unskilful persons to produce spurious imitations, and to 
copy BRANDE’S ENAMEL Advertisements. It is needful, there - 
fore, to guard against such impositiuns, by seeing that the name of 
JOHN WILLIs accompanies each packet. 





] ONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
4+ ESTABLISHED BY ROYAL CHARTER IN THE REIGN 
OF KING GEORGE THE FIRST, FOR LIFE, FIRE, AND 
MARINE INSURANCES, 

Oifices—7, Royal Exchange, Cornhill, and 10, Regent-street. 

The expenses of managing the Life Department are defrayed by 
the Corporation, and not taken from the Premium Fund. 

Profits are added as a Bonus to Policies, or paid in Cash, or ap- 
plied in abatement of the Annual Premiums. 

The Assured are exempt from all liability of Partnership. 

A Low Fixed Rate without participation in Profits. 

Parties proceeding out of tie limits of Europe are liberally 
treated. 

FIRE INSURANCE on every description of property at moderate 
rates, and MARINE INSURANCE at the current premiums. 

Prospectuses free on personal or written application. 

JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary, 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








provi DENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50, REGENT STREET ; 


CITY BRANCH: 2, ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. 
Established 1806. 
POLICY HOLDERS’ CAPILAL, 1,150,7221. 
ANNUAL INCOME, 148.000/. 
BONUSES DECLARED, 743,0001, 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, 1,886,000/. 


President. 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE EARL GREY. 


Directors. 
FREDERICK SQUIRE, Es@., Chairman, 
WILLIAM HENRY STONE, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 
flenry B. ALEXANDER, Esq. 
GEORGE DACRE, Ese. 
ALEXANDER HENDERSON, M.D. 
WILLIAM JUDD, Ese. 
Sir RicuarD D. KING, Barr. 
‘ThE HON. ARTHUR KINNAIRD. 
‘THomas MAUGHAM, Ese. 
WILLIAM OSTLER, isa. 
APSLEY PELLATT, Ese. 
GEORGE RounD, Fse. 
THe REV. JAMES SHERMAN. 
CAPT. WILLIAM JOHN WILLIAMS. 
J. A. BEAUMONT, Es@., Managing Director. 


Physician, 
JoHN MACLEAN, M.D., F.S,S., 29, Upper Montagueestreet, 
Montague-square. 
Nineteen Twentieths of the Profits are 
Divided among the Insured. 


Examples of the Extinction of Premiums by the Surrender 
of Bonuses. 





Date of Senn | Bonuses added 





“ot Original P. q ° 
Policy. | Insured. turther increased 
Ye S| Se 
£ 2 5. d. | £ s.d. 
1906 2500 79 10 10 Extinguished) 1222 2 0 
1811 100 8/3319 2 ditto | 117 & 
1818 1000 341610 _ditto 114 18 10 





Examples of Bonuses added to other Policies. 





























. otal with additions 
Policy Date. a, Renaue to be ‘urther 
< i ‘i increased. 
£ Z.. d. oe a 
521 1807 “900 982 12 1 1882 12 1 
1174 1810 1200 1160 5 6 | 2360 5 6 
3392 1820 5000 355817 8 | 8558 17 8 
Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon ap- 


lication to the Agents of the Office in all the principal towns 
bf the United Kingdom, at the City Branch and at the head 
Office, No. 50, Regent street. 





(CORPORATION of the AMICABLE SOCIETY 
for a Perpetual Assurance Office. Incorporated by Charter 
ef Queen Anne, A.D. 1706.—Office, 50, Fleet street, London. 
DIRECTORS. 

Tue Rt. HON. THE EARL OF DEVON. 

RicHARD BENTLEY, Ese. 

FRANCIS Boorr, M.D. 

RicHaRD HOLMES COOTE, Esq. 

JOHN EBENEZER DAVIES, Esq. 

WELBORE ELLIs, Esq. 

CHARLEY FIDDEY, Esq. 

Sir WILLIAM MAGNAY, BART. 

Mark BEAUCHAMP PEACOCK, Esq. 

JAMES PULMAN, Esq. 

JOHN RounD, Ese. 

‘THEOPHILUS Thompson, M.D. , 

The Amicable Society is the oldest Institution in existence 
for grauting Assurances on Lives. ‘There is no proprietary 
body, and the whole of the profits betong to the assured. 
Policies are granted either on the principle of an immediate 

rticipation in the surplus capital in case of death, or on the 

nus principle. ‘The bonus is appropriated every seventh 
year, and may be applied to the reduction of the future pre 
miums, or surrendered for an immediate payment of money. 
Assurances are likewise granted for specitied or fixed sums, at 
reduced — of promiem, and on every contingency depend- 
ing on the duration ot life. 

. THOMAS GALLOWAY, Registrar. 








UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Established by Act of Parliament in 1934—38, 
Waterlvo place, Pall-mall, London ; 97, George-street, Edinburgh; 
12, St. Vincent-place, Glasgow ; 4, College-green, Dublin. 
SECOND SEPTENNIAL DIVISION OF PROFITS 
5 AMONG THE ASSURED. 

The bonus added to policies from March, 1834, to the 31st De- 

cember, 1847, is as follows: 




















Sum added Soe pated Sum 
Sum Time to Policy in| to Policy in | payable at 
Assured.| Assured. 1sél. 1848, Death, 
é #s.d. £€s.d. of, s. d. 
3yrs.10mo., 683 6 8 787 10 0 470 16 § 
Heo po oe 500 0 @ 78710 6 6287 10 0 
5,000 | 10 years 300 0 0 78710 0 | 6087 10 0 
5,000 | 8 years 100 0 @ 78710 0 | 5887 10 0 
5,000 | 6 years ka hes 675 0 0 | 5675 00 
5,000 4 years 450 0 0 5450 0 0 
5,000 | 2 years 225 0 0 | 5225 0 0 
B | 2 ye ade oe ee: 


half need be paid for the first five years when the insurance 
fetae ite. "Eve laformetion afforded on application to the Res:- 
dent Bivcsior, Me, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, London, 


The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale, and 


ARCHITECTURAL PUBLICATION SOCIETY. 

HE COMMITTEE invite parties experienced in 

~ subjects connected with ARCHITECTURE, whether as a 
Fine Art, Construction, or Archzologically, to contribute 
ESSAYS or PAPERS having reference thereto, accompanied 
with a note of the remuneration expected. Further particulars, 
and the works already issued, may seen on application to 
the Members of the Committee, or to the Honorary Secretary, 
WYATI PAPWORTH, Esq., 14a, Great Marlborough street. 





‘THE important line Engraving of the “ DAME 
3 SCHOOL.” ‘The lovers of the Fine Arts are respectfully 
informed that the Prints from the celebrated Picture ot the 
“DAME SCHOOL,” in the Vernon. Gallery, Painted by ‘I’. 
Wesster, R.A. ; Engraved by L. STOCKS, are now ready. 
Artists Proofs . . . . . = . Od. 
Proofs betore Letters . . . . &. Ss. Od. 
Lettered Proofs .  . we « Sl. 5s. Od. 
Prints . ° - Qt. Qs. Od. 


Pubhshed by J. Hocarru, 5, Haymarket, London. 








INSANITY. 


‘THE SPECIAL DIFFICULTIES attending the 
Management of the INSANE, under the heads— 
ESCAPE. 
VIOLENCE. 
INSOMNOLENCE. 
NOISE, 


BREAKAGE. 

HOMICIDE. 

SUICIDE. 

REFUSAL OF FOOD. 

PERVERTED INSTINCTS, 

IN DECENCY. 

DEPRESSING HABITS. 
IRRETENTION OF THE BLADDER. 
—- OF THE BOWELS. 


CRIPPLED. 
BED-RIDDEN. 
SICKNESS. 
With numerous Statistical Tables, and a Plan of the Lincoln 
Asylum, being the 25th Report of the Institution. Price 2s. 
Sold by Loneman and Co., London; W. and B. Brooke’ 
Lincoln, 





Now Ready, Gratis, and Free by Post, 


JULAU & CO.'S QUARTERLY LIST, No. 6, of 
NEW FRENCH, GERMAN, and other Foreign Works, 
recently published on the Continent, and imported by 


Duavu & Co., Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho-square. 





Just published, 


Ws. & A, SMITH’S BOOK OF “ AUTHEN.- 

TICATED TARTANS of the CLANS and FAMILIES 
of SCOTLAND.” Painted by Machinery. Consisting of about 
70 different Patterns, executed in a style which exactly imi- 
tates the textile tabric. With Genealogy of the Clans, and 
Maps showing their Lerritories. 

Introductory Essay on the Scottish Gael, by a Member of 
the “Antiquarian Society of Scotland,” to which learned 
body this volume is, with permission, inscribed. Price, hand- 
somely bound, #3 3s. 

Wa. and A. SMITH, Mauchline, Ayrshire, and 61, Charlotte- 
Street, Birmingham: or, at their Agent, 'R. CHAFFER, 61, 
Lisle-street, London, where the Trade will be supplied on the 
usual terins. 





Just published, 
TH E LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of 
ANDREW COMBE,M.D.,&c. ByGEORGE COMBE, 
with a Poitrait. §vo, 14s., cloth lettered. London, LONGMAN 
and Co., and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co.; Edinburgh, 
MACLACHLAN and STEWART. 





This day is published, price 1s. 


(THE CLAIM to the ISLANDS of CERVI and 
SAPIENZA. By WILLIAM MARTIN LEAKE, F.R.S., 
Member of the Royal Geographical Society. 
L. Booru, Duke-street, Portland-place; and J. RopweE tt, 
New Bond-street. 





Just published, price 1s., 


A FEW WORDS on the SPIRIT in which MEN 
are MEETING the PRESENT CRISIS in the CHURCH. 
A\LEITER to RouNDELL PALMER, Esq., (Q.C., M.P. By 
the Rev. EDWARD MONRO, M.A., Incumbent of Harrow 
Weald, Middlesex. 
Oxford and London: JonN HENRY PARKER. 





“ FAMILIAR IN THEIR MOUTHS AS a WORDS.” 
- 


shakespeare. 
HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 
A Weekly Journal, designed for the Instruction and 
Entertainment of all Classes of Readers. Conducted by 
CHARLES DICKENS. No. III. is Published this day, 
Price 2d., or Stamped 3d. A part will be published at the 
end of each month. 
Office, No. 16, Wellington-street North (where all communi- 
cations to the Editor must be addressed); and all Book- 
sellers and Newsmen, 











MR. J. D, HARDING’S NEW WORKS on 
DRAWING, 


I. 
LESSONS on TREES, in Progressive Series 
30 Plates, Imperial Quarto: 21s, in Parts ; 25s, cloth, 
(just ready.) 
Il. 
LESSONS on ART: a Course “of Progressive 
Studies in Drawing, with Letterpress Instructions. Imperial 
dto. 6 Parts, 21s.; cloth, 25s. 


Ill. 
ELEMENTARY ART ; or, the Use of the Chalk 
and Lead Pencil explained. 3rd Edition. Numerous Plates, 
Imperial 4to., cloth, 42s. 


IV. 
LITHOGRAPHIC DRAWING-BOOK. 6 Nos. 
9s. ; cloth, 10s. 6d. 


Davip Bogue, Fleet-street. 








NEW WORK BY MR. ANGUS B. REACH, 
Just ready, in 2 vols., post 8vo, 
LEONARD LINDSAY; or, the STORY ofa 
BUCCANEER. By ANGUS B. REACH, 
Davip Bove, Fleet-street. 





MR. ALBERT SMITH’S NEW WORK. 
In a few days, in post 8yo, 
A MONTH at CONSTANTINOPLE. By ALBERT 


SMITH. With Illustrations, from original sketches, 
on Steel and Wood. 


Davip Bocug, Fleet-street, 





MR. CHARLES MACKAY’S NEW VOLUME OF 
POEMS. 


Just ready, in feap. 8vo, with Portrait of the Author, 
J{GERIA ; or, the SPIRIT of NATURE; and 
other Poems. By CHARLES MACKAY, LL.D. 
Davip Bocug, Fleet-street. 





NEW WORK BY MR. F. KNIGHT HUNT. 
Just ready, in 2 vols., post Svo, ' 
‘THE FOURTH ESTATE. A HISTORY of 
NEWSPAPERS, and of the LIBERTY of the PRESS, 
By F. KNIGHT. HUNT. 
DaviD Bogus, Fleet-strect. 





MONUMENTA HISTORICA BRITANNICA, 


Just published, folio, 5 guineas, half bound (printed by 
Her Majesty’s command.) 


MATERIALS for the HISTORY of BRITAIN, 
from the earliest period. Vol.*I.,extending to’the Nonnan 
Conquest, “ Sir Robert Inglis remarked, that this work had 
been pronounced, by one of our most competent collegiate 
authorities, to be ‘the finest work published in Europe.”—l'ro- 
ceedings in Farliament,{March 11, 1850.) : 

HENRY, BUTTERWORTH, publisher to the Public Record De 
partment, 7, Fleet-street. 





STEPHEN'S NEW COMMENTARIES, 


Just published, Four vols. 8vo, 4/.,4s. cloth, (dedicated by per- 
mission to Her Majesty the Queen,) the second edition of 

= amen ny, 

R. Serseant STEPHEN’S NEW COMMEN 

TARIES on the LAWS of ENGLAND, partly founded 

on Blackstone, Also, just published, one vol. 8v0, ha 

cloth, Questions for the Law Students, on the Second, 7 i 
of Mr. Serjeant Stephen’s New Commentaries. By — 
STEPHEN, Esq., of the Middle ‘Temple, Barristerat tN 

HENRY BUTTERWORTH, Law Bookseller and Publisher, 7, 

Fleet-street. 


UNIFORM WITH “ BASTIAT’S POPULAR 
FALLACIES.” ‘ 
In 12mo, price 1s., in boards, - 
] MP EDIMENTS to the PROSP ERI! ¢ 
RELAND. By W. NEILSON HANCOC LD» 
Archbishop Whately’s Professor ‘of Political Economy ™ 


ublin, &c. 
SIMMS and M‘INryRE, 13, Paternoster-row, London, aud 


Donegal street, Beltast ; 
TIAT’S POPUL ERE LACIES regarding GENE 
BAS s . ES regarding i. 
RAL INTERESTS; with Notes by G. KR. Porter, ad 
Price 1s. boards. 








WATER SUPPLY OF LONDON. 

In Svo, with plates, price 4s. 6d., post iree, ~ 7 
A MICROSCOPIC EXAMINATION " : LOS. 
WATER SUPPLIED to the INHABITANTS of ot 
DON and the SUBURBAN DISTRICTS; illustetes 
coloured ys, as nn ee lied by the 
i hames and oth S, aS SU ML. 

Peoetal Coupanies. ‘By ARIMUR HILL HASSALL, ¥1 
i 


rer SAMUEL HIGHLEY, 32, Fleet-street- 
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NEW WORKS. 


To be a in May. 
INSTINCT and REASON, deduced from 


ELECTRO-BIOLOGY. By ALFRED SMEE, F.R.S, 
Surgeon to the Bank of England. With coloured plates by 
Wine, and Woodcuts. 


2. 

The TOURIST’S FLORA. A Descrip- 
tive Catalogue of the Flowering Plants and {Ferns of the 
British Islands, France, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, and 
the Italian Islands. By JOSEPH WOODS, F.A.S., L.S., 
and G.S. 


3. 

Popular HISTORY of MAMMALIA. 
By ADAM WHITE, F.L.S., Assistant in the Zoological 
Department of the British Museum. With numerous co- 
joured plates of Quadrupeds, &c., by B. WATERHOUSE 
Hawkins, F.L.S. 


4. 
VOICES from the WOODLANDS. 
By MARY ROBERTS. With coloured plates of Trees and 
Woodland Scenery, by Fifcu. 


Recently Published. 
The BIRDS of IRELAND. Vol. Il. 


By WILLIAM THOMPSON, Esgq,, Pres. Nat. Hist. and 
Phil, Soc. of Belfast. 8vo. 12s. 
© 


2. 
EPISODES of INSECT LIFE. 


Second Series. Crown 8vo, Beautifully illustrated and 
bound, lus, Coloured and bound extra gilt edges, 21s. 


3. 
PANTHEA, the SPIRIT of NATURE. 
> 74 HUNT, Author of “‘ The Poetry of Science.” 


4, 

The POETRY of SCIENCE; or, 
STUDIES of the PHYSICAL PHENOMENA of 
NATURE. By ROBERT HUNT. Second Edition. 
Revised by the Author. With an index. 8vo. 12s. 


3. 

History of BRITISH SEA-WEEDS, 
comprising all the MARINE PLANTS. By the Rev. 
DAVID LANDSBOROUGH, A.L.S. Royal lé6mo, With 
22 plates of figures, by Fircn. 10s, 6d. coloured. 


6. 
Popular BRITISH .ORNITHOLOGY, 
comprising allthe BIRDS. By P. H. GOSSE, Author of 


“The Ocean.’? Royal 16mo. With 20 plates of fi 
7s. plain; 108, 6d. coloured. — _ 


7. 

Popular BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY. 
By MARIA F. CATLOW. Royal l6mo. With 16 Piates 
ot figures, by WinG. 7s, plain; 10s. 6d, coloured. 

8 


Popular FIELD BOTANY. By 
AGNES CATLOW. Second Edition. Revised by the 


porecorl Royal 16mo, With 20 plates of figures. 10s, 6d. 


9. 
, Dr. HARVEY’S HISTORY of 
ed SEA-WEEDs, (PHYCOLOGIA BRITAN- 
+) Vols. I. and II, Price, in royal 8vo, 22. 10s. each; 


in royal 4to, 52, 
10. 
RHODODENDRONS of SIKKIM 
ith coloured drawings and descriptions 


HIMALAYA. W 
eon the spot. By Dx. JOSEPH D. HOOK RS 
— ° c a ER, F.R.S. 
Edited by Sin W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S. Handsome im- 


Perial folio, containing ten beautifully coloured plates, 21s, 


11. 
TRAVELS in the INTERIOR of 


B Ng 

Vinntls principally through the NORTHERN PRO- 
Dy cman. the GOLD and DIAMOND DisTRICTS. 
0, Plate and ep it M.D., F.L.S. Second Edition. 


}2., 
+ 
mHOUGHTS on a PEBBLE; or, a 
BRS LESOON in GEOLOGY, By Dr. MANTELL, 
Consi erably = a ion.” Eighth Edition. 
ni arged, wit ; 
tight woodcuts, and a portrait, 5s, anata 


13. 
WAT OTT ry . 
nnCENTURY of ORCHIDACEOUS | 
C LYONS By Sir Ww. J. HOOKER, F.R.S., and JOHN | 
ifull Fo With one hundred plates by Frrcu, | 
utifully coloured. 105s, Published also in 5s, Parts, | 


Reeve, Benuam anv Rerve, 
King William-street, Strand. 


CHEAP EDITIONS. 





This Day is Published, in Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d., 
OLIVER TWIST. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 


A New Edition, Corrected and Revised, with a New Preface by the Author, and a Frontispiece by 


GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 








On the 20th instant will be Published, in Crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d., 
THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEII. 
By SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, Bart. 


A New Edition, Corrected and Revised, with a New Preface by the Author, and a Frontispiece by 


H. K. BROWNE. 





LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186, STRAND. 








LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 


On the 15th instant will be Published, in Post 8vo, price Is., 


THE NEW DOWNING STREET; 


Being No. 4 of “ LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS.” 


EDITED BY THOMAS CARLYLE . 


LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186, STRAND. 


NEW POEM BY MR. BROWNING. 





CHRISTMAS-EVE AND EASTER-DAY: 
A POEM. 


By ROBERT BROWNING, 
Author of “ PARACELSUS,” &e., &e. 


“The book befure us is the work of a poet. . .y ‘As an emanation of thought in verse, we think it 





From its perusal intelligent minds may rise enriched | every way 2 most remarkable production, and not un - 
with new images of beauty and new stimulants to | likely to have effects much beyond the mere pleasure 
thought.”’— ATHENEZUM. orentertaimmentof agreat many readers.”--EXAMINER. 


LONDON; CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186, STRAND. 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 
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FIRST AUTHENTIC ILLUSTRATED WORK ON CALIFORNIA. 





” Just ready, in2 vols» email 8vo, 
A NARRATIVE OF PERSONAL ADVENTURES IN 


UPPER AND LOWER CALIFORNIA 


IN 1848-49, 
AND OF THE AUTHOR'S EXPERIENCE AT THE MINES. 
WITH TWENTY-THREE ILLUSTRAT(LONS FROM DRAWINGS TAKEN ON THE SPOT. 


By WILLIAM REDMOND RYAN, Esa. 
LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


| A Ranché in Upper California Mining Implements 
Sacramento City | Starting for the Mines Trading Post in the Mines \ 
Monterey | On the Road to the Mines—En- | Going to a Fandango 
View of San José, from the Hill | camping for the Night The Serenade 
Mountain Pass—Lower California | On the Road to the Mines—Burn- | Gambling Scene—San Francisco 
A Watering Place—Low. California | _ ing Trees for a Camp Fire Scene in the Hollow~San Fran- 
Sketch during the War—Lower | The Stanislaus Mine cisco 
California | Sonoreans, Dry-washing Gold Café Restaurant—San Francisco 
Specimen of Bamboo Houses in Life at “the Diggins'’—Supper | Isthmus of Panama—The Return 
Lower California Time Home 


San Francisco 


| 





W. SHOBERL, PUBLISHER, 20, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
+*» Immediate Orders should be given to secure the delivery of early Copies of the above Work. 








ESSAYS. 


MR. ALISON'S 





This day is Published, Vol. I., of 


ESSAYS, 


POLITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS. 
By ARCHIBALD ALISON, LL.D. 


To be Published Monthly, in Three Volumes, demy 8vo, price 15s, each Volume. 


This Volume contains a Selection from the Political Papers by Mr. Attson, which have appeared in 
Blackwood’s Magazine during the last twenty years, including the subjects of FREE TRADE, NAVIGATION 
LAWS, PARLIAMENTARY REFORM, THE FRENCH REVOLUTIONS OF 1830 anv 1848, THE 
WEST INDIA QUESTION, THE BRITISH PEERAGE, COLONIAL GOVERNMENT, CRIME AND 
TRANSPORTATION, THE CURRENCY, IRELAND, &e. &e. 


Volume II. will be Published on 1st June. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


' PARLOUR LIBRARY. 
New Volume for APRIL, price 1s. boards, 1s. 6d. cloth, 


COUNTRY STORIES. 


By MISS MITFORD, 
AUTHORESS OF “OUR VILLAGE,” “BELFORD REGIS,” &e. 


Also the following in this Popular Series :— 


Price 1s. each Vol. in boards, or 1s. 6d. in cloth. 











Black Prophet | Fardorougha the Miser | One in a Thousand 
Wood Leighton Family Pictures The Robber 
Collegians Tithe Proctor | Mary of Burgundy 
Highways and Byways Emma Tales of the Woods and Fields 
Old Convents of Paris Previsions of Lady Evelyn Count of Monte Christo, 3 vols 
Marian Tales and Sketches Crohoore of the Bill-Huook 
Emigrants of Ahadarra Father Connell Chateaubriand’s Autobiography, 
Schinderhannes Sidonia the Sorceress, 2 vols 4 vols 

Smilia Wyndham Tales of the First French Revolu- | Lainartine’s “ Memoirs of my 
Munster Festivals tion Youth’’ 

Olivia Andrew the Savoyard Scott’s Poetical Works 
Parsonage, 2 vols The Gipsy Porter’s Popular Fallacies 











SIMMS AND M‘INTYRE, LONDON AND BELFAST. 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS AND NEWSVENDERS, AND AT ALL THE RAILWAY STATIONS. 
Prospeetuses and Show-boards on application to the Publishers, 


Smeaton ed 


NEW WORK ON NINEVEH. 





Just ready, in 2 vols, post 8vo, 21s. bound, 


NOTES FROM NINEVEH 


AND 

TRAVELS IN MESOPOTAMIA, ASSYRIA, & SYRIA, 

With Remarks on the Chaldeans, Nestorians, Yezidees, &e, 
By the Rev. J. P. FLETCHER. 

“Thy shepherds slumber, O King of Assyria: thy nobles 


shall dwell in the @ust; thy people is scattered upon the 
mountains, and no man gathereth them.’’— Nahum iii, 18, 


Henry Co.surn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlboroughestreet, 
Orders received by all Booksellers. 





Now Ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols., 


MR. WARBURTOR’S 
REGINALD HASTINGS. 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
“ As a historical romancist Mr. Warburton takes a firstrank. 
The present romance possesses all the value of a history, |r 
is replete with power and interest.""—Literary Gazelte. 

“ Certainly no historical tale of greater power has been 
written since the time of Sir Walter Scott.”— Messenger. 

“ Mr. Warburton’s ‘ Reginald Hastings’ belongs to a high 

order of historical romance. ‘Lhe story is told with great dre 
matic effect.”—John Bull. 
““ We predict for this work a popularity commensurate with 
the historical importance of the events therein so truly and 9 
charmingly portrayed. Never have the civil wars of Eng- 
Jand been invested with greater fascination or interest.”- 
Morning Herald, 


Henry Cotsurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough. street 








Immediately, in Two Volumes, post 8vo, 21s., with 
numerous Engravings, 


PICTURES OF NUREMBERG, 

AND RAMBLES IN THE VALLEYS OF FRANCONIA, 
By H. J. WHItiine, Esq. 

Ricuarp Bentvey, New Burlington-street. 








On Monday next, in Three Volumes, post 8vo, 
THE INITIALS; 
A STORY OF MODERN LIFE, 


*s* Orders should be immediately forwarded to the Book- 
sellers to ensure the early delivery of this new work. 


Ricuarp Bentley, New Burlington-street. 





NOTICE.—THE NEW WORK ON CEYLON. 





Now ready, in 2 Vols., small 8vo., with Map and numerous 
Illustrations, 


CEYLON and the CINGALESE, 
WITH A FULL ACCOUNT OF THE LATE 
REBELLION IN THAT ISLAND. 
By HENRY CHARLES SIRR, M.A. 


Late Deputy Queen’s Advocate for the Southern Circuit ia 
the Island of Ceylon. 





In small 8vo, with Portrait of Sir John Franklin, and 
beautiful Maps of the Polar Regions, 10s. 6d. bound, 


A NARRATIVE OF 
ARCTIC DISCOVERY, 
FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE PRESEN! 
TIME. 

By JOHN J. SHILLINGLAW. 


In 2 vols., with RFlustrations, 21s. bound, 


THE RIFLE RANGERS; 


OR, 7 
ADVENTURES OF AN OFFICER IN SOUTHERN 
MEXICO. 


By CAPTAIN MAYNE REID. 
W. SHOBERL, Publisher, 20, Great Marlborough Street. 


$< 
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